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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1888. 
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—Thackeray’s Definition of Humour—Orkney and Shetland 

St flord—B ght —Whit 
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Browne, 151—Wrinkle—‘ Voyage to the Moon’—Deritend— 
Weird—Dr. Dee—Alwyne, 153 — Mercers’ Hall—Immortal 
Yew Trees—Hallett's Cove—‘ Ozmond and Cornelia ’"—Noll 
—Queen Caroline, 154 — Swords—Watch Legend—Sir Ww. 
Raleigh—“* Nom de plume,” 155—Accused with—Hacket's 
‘Life of Williams’—The Chain of Silence — Witches — 
Heraldic—Quarter Wayter, 156—Scott and his “‘ Proofs "— 
Minster Church, 157— Amuss—‘“‘ Stormy petre!l of politics” 
—T. Onwhyn : Peter Palette—Notes to Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
—Authors Wanted, 158. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Mazzinghi's ‘Sanctuaries '—Madan's 
* Manuscript Materials relating to Oxford "—Dunphie's ‘ The 
Chameleon ’—Lang’s ‘ Ballads of Books "—Hessels’s ‘ Haar- 
lem the Birthplace of Printing’"—Mathers's ‘The Kabbalah 
Unveiled '—Renton’s ‘ Heraldry in England.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Aotes. 


R. W. BUSS, ARTIST. 

Mr. Robert William Buss has had scant jus- 
tice done to him at the hands of writers and 
compilers of biographical dictionaries; but if 
he had never done anything else than to have 
been temporarily engaged as an illustrator to 
‘Pickwick’ at the munificent remuneration of 
fifteen shillings for an etched plate, it would 
have been enough to have rescued his name from 
ill-deserved obscurity. His son, Mr, Atrrep G. 
Buss, some years ago, in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(5" 8. iii. 330, 455), gave an ample, though not 
complete list of his father’s productions, and in 
that same volume were several notes on Mr. R. W. 
Buss; also in the fourth, sixth, and seventh volumes 
of that series of ‘N.& Q.’ In vol. iv. p. 16 of 
that series a correspondent said that in his original 
copy of ‘ Pickwick’ the two etchings ‘ Mr. Pick- 
wick in Chase of his Hat’ and ‘The Election at 
Eatanswill’ were “not signed”; but in my own 
original copy they are very plainly signed—the 
former “Seymour del.,” and the latter “ Phiz 
del.”; and it is a most unmistakable “Phiz.” In 
5" 8. vi. 359 I asked if Mr. R. W. Buss had ever 
published his lectures on English caricaturists, 
and was answered (5 §, vii. 138), on good 
authority, that they had never been published. 

After an interval of twelve years I will alter my 
query, and ask, Did Mr. Buss ever deliver his pro- 


posed series of four lectures ; and, if so, in what 
towns? I would also ask, What was the date of 
the death of Mr. Buss? I believe that it was 
early in 1875, but after much search I have 
failed to find a date. Perhaps his son or his 
daughter, Miss Frances Mary Buss (well known 
for her great work in educational matters), may 
kindly clear up these points, as their father was 
too clever and versatile to be dropped out of proper 
recognition. 

I had a correspondence with Mr. Buss in the 
year 1853, when he sent me the following prospectus 
of his proposed lectures :— 


London, 46, Camden Street, Camden Town, 
Sept. 30th, 1853. 

Mr. R, W. Buss, Painter, Designer on Wood, and 
Etcher, begs to inform the Committee of this Institution 
that he has ready a series of Four Lectures on English 
Comic and Satiric Art. 

These lectures are illustrated by upwards of three 
hundred drawings made in imitation of the originals, in 
various public and private collections. Explanatory, 
Historical, Biographical, and humorous notes are intro- 
duced, forming a more complete history of Graphic 
Satire in England, than has been attempted hitherto. 

The subject is entirely novel in lectures upon the Fine 
Arts, and while it exemplifies the progress of Satiric Art, 
and various styles of engraving, it presents an interestin 
view of the chief Political Events, Eminent Men, —~ | 
Fashions during a period of two centuries, 

These Lectures can be taken as a Series of Four, or in 
Two Parts, each containing Two Lectures, thus :— 


Part I.—Comic and Satiric Art in England, to the 
foundation of a School of Comic Art by Gillray. 

Lecture 1st,—Comic and Satiric Art, to the Revolution 
of 1688. 

Lecture 2nd,—Comic and Satiric Art from Hogarth to 
Bunbury. 

Part II,—School of Comic and Satiric Art from 
Gillray to the Present Time, 

Lecture 1st,—From Gillray to George Cruikshank. 

Lecture 2nd,—Present School of Comic and Satiric 
Art, 

The Terms are, for each Part, each consisting of Two 
Lectures, Ten Guineas; or for the Four Lectures, Sixteen 
Guineas. Communications, addressed as above, will be 
promptly attended to, 


A Course of Four Lectures on English Comic and Satiric 
Art, Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred Draw- 
ings, in Imitation of the Originals in Public and 
Private Collections; by Mr, R, W, Buss. 

Part I.—Comic and Satiric Art in England to the 
foundation of a School of Satiric Art by Gillray. 

Lecture I,—Prefaces and Dedications—Caricature and 
Comic Art misunderstood—Dutch School, its Vulgarity 
—True end of Satire—Importance of Caricature—Old 
Signs—Ideal Beauty, Character, Caricature, and Gro- 
tesque — Caricature, unintentional and intentional— 
Pagan Idols—Ancient and Modern Symbolic Art—H. 
Fueeli, R.A., Watteau, &c.—Anachronisms—MSS,—Old 
Wood Cute—Rabelais’s Satire—Reformation—Civil Wars 
—Commonwealth—Revolution of 1688. 

Lecture I].—Origin of John Bull—Scriblerus Club— 
South Sea Bubble — Brabant Skreen—Caricatures by 
Picart, Hogarth, Gravelot, &c.—Hogarth’s Gin Lane, 
Beer Street, his Comic Paintings, and Caricatures— 
Fashions and Eminent Men Caricatured—Italian Opera 
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—Beggars’ Opera — Biotard — Agnew — Goupy—Lady 
Burlington—Hon. G. Townshend — Death of Admiral 
Byng—John Wilkes, and No. 45—Hogarth’s Analysis of 
Beauty—the Caricaturist caricatured—Pe tive—Tail 
Piece—Death of Hogarth—Paul Sandby, R.A., and the 

t—Manners and Fashions—Darley—W. H. Bunbury, 

.» his Comic Works. 

Part II.—School of Comic and Satiric Art in England, 
from Gillray to the Present Time. 

Lecture I.—James Gillray, his great powers of Satire 
—British Slavery—French Revolution—Hostility of Pitt 
and Fox—Royal Avarice—Threatened Invasion of Eng- 
land—National service rendered by Gillray—Gout, Music 
and Assessed Taxes—The facetious Captain Grose— 
James Sayer, Pitt's own Caricaturist—Sheridan— Fox— 
Burke—Nobodies—Sayer’s Works compared to Gillray’s 
—Rowlandson’s Political Caricatures—Dr. Syntax, and 
other Comic Works—Woodward’s Caricatures — Isaac 
Cruikshank—G. Cruikshank’s Humorous Designs, and 
Etchings for Novels—The great Boots—Old Bags—Com- 
parison between G. Cruikshank’s and Gillray’s Works. 

Lecture II,—Present School of Satiric Art—R. Cruik- 
shank—W. and H. Heath—H. Alken—Theodore Lane, 
his comic works, accidental death—R. Seymour, his 
broad humour, Comic works, and Political Caricatures 
for Figaro, and other satiric periodicalse—sudden death— 
Doyle (H.B.), novel style—T. Hood, his whimsical de- 
signs, and pictorial puns, new style of poetry, with 

phic illustration—(Quiszphiz) Kenny Meadows—R. 

oyle—J, Leech—J. Tenniel—H. G. Hine—and other 
contributors to Punch—Judy—Puck—Man in the Moon 
—Puppet Show—Diogenes—Comic and Satiric designs 
by Henning—Browne (Phiz)—Lover—Forester—(Crow- 
quill) R. W. Buss—J. Onwyn—W. M. Thackeray and 
others— Political and Social importance of Graphic Satire 
—Conclusion. 

Among the illustrations he asked me to draw an 
enlarged head (more than life size) of Mr. Verdant 
Green smoking a cigar at Mr. Small’s wine-party 
(part i. chap. viii.). This I did, and he made men- 
tion of the book in his lecture. 
Curnpert Beve. 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS, 
(Continued from p, 84.) 


May we live to see the wrongs of Poland redressed. 

Confusion to the tyrant, liberty to the slave. 

The memory of the brave who die while resisting 
oppression, 

he joys of the chase. 

A good steed, a good stag, a high scent, a strong pack, 
and a stout heart. 

May we ever be in at the death. 

May the cares of to-night be banished by the sun of 
to-morrow, 

When adversity assaults may hope interpose his hand. 

May we share our luxuries with our friends and ever 
be ready also to share their distress. 

May our wants be so few as to enable us to relieve the 
wants of our friends. 

May the spirit of generosity never be damped by the 
blight of ingratitude. 

May our imagination never run away with our judg- 
ment. 

May our habits resemble the bee’s; our exertions, like 

ay the elements never prevent meetings, nor meet- 

ings possess the elements of discord. ; 


May noise never excite us to battle, not confusion pro. 
duce to us defeat. 

May on suns set in peace, even if they rise to witness 
our toil, 

May the ferryman have a good boat, a stout arm, and 
a steady heart. 

May the head never be so heavy as to capsize the 


boat. 

Old sherry in a glass, but sobriety in a boat. 

May the traitor be exposed, his victim assisted. 
PR. infamy never be able to find refuge ia impu. 


nce. 

May the bumper of life be filled, but not with follies, 

May we live without forgetting we must die, 

May music accompany our mirth, and love give zest to 
our wine. 

May confusion attend the bandit, and courage ensure 
resistance to his cowardice. 

May secret assaults be met by successful resistance, 

A fair field and no favour, 

May we be open enemies, but do deeds of friendship in 


secret. 

May the laurels of the brave never be cullied by Indian 
treachery. 

May conduct, and not interest, secure the sailor's 
reward, 

May long service secure strong promotion, 

May a captain’s commission never be disgraced bya 
mere courtier’s conduct, 

May fair clothes always cover fair hearts. 

May the lover’s pride be succeeded by the husband's 
truth and affection. 

May our wedding days be happy, our wedded days 
know no bathos. 

The sailor who sticks to his ship and the lass that is 
true to the sailor. 

The sailor who is not ashamed to show his face toa 
friend, and never runs away from an enemy. 

May fair faces never tempt to foul morality. 

May the action of the soldier’s brains never be limited 
to the circumference of his coat, 

A good head, a good heart, and a firm hand to every 
good soldier. 

May our fair never so nearly resemble our geese as to 
be attracted by a red rag (coat), 

May our dignity be independent of our station, 

Liberty divested of the fiction of equality. 

May our maidens patronize principles rather than 


persons. 

May the coquetry of the maiden be abandoned when 
she assumes the station of a wife, 

May the wife's trifling never be stronger than her 
husband’s patience. 

England's wooden walls. 

Oaken hearts and oak ships, 

Irish fun without its folly. 

May brave hearts be guided by clear heads. 

May susceptible hearts be blessed with firm principles. 

May we never disgrace poverty, then poverty cannot 
disgrace us, 

May the time arrive when every serf shall determine 
to be a man, 

The honour that God only can give, and which tyrants 
cannot take away. 

To the kind hearts in gipsy tents. 

To the gipsy who attacks our weaknesses rather than 
our hen roosts, e 
" = the gipsy tent never be inhabited by a bandit’s 


Forest sport, but family comforts to return to. 
aa freedom of the forest without the cares of the 
wD, 
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May the forester’s conviviality never be debased by 
the town’s debauchery. 

May riches never destroy heart. 

May our friends help us to enjoy wealth, and may the 
poor partake of our superfluity. 

The time when the Zingaree shall tear his tents and 
society receive him as a brother. 

Gipsy joys without gipsy license. 

The free movements of the gipsy, but with fetters on 
his morals. 

May each lass have a true lover, 

When women believe, may men never deceive. 

May trust ever be allied with truth. 

May the bell (belle) never be too long in the clapper. 

May the belle’s license never exceed her liberty. 

A fair welcome at the end of a long journey. 

May discretion preside over our cups. 

May we cease to drink the moment we cease to ap- 
preciate the wine. 

May the joys of drinking never supersede the pleasure 
of reasoning. 

May innocence ever be allied to happiness. ‘ 

May kind wishes accompany the keelman on his 
journey, and a kind heart welcome his return. 

May fair bosoms be the habitations of pure hearts. 

May zephyr accompany our cares, fairies preside over 
our pleasures. 

May the fairies guard our hopes, and banish zephyr 
from their presence. 

Ruddy cheeks without the expense of painting them. 

May bright eyes never be illuminated by ardent 


irits. 
Pay the sailor's misfortunes ensure his country’s 
assistance 


May fortune favour enterprise, 
May hope animate each sailor, and success crown his 


efforts. 
May the friends of our youth merit the regard of our 


age. 
May the fatherland of the wanderer so occupy his 
as to prevent the intrusion of foreign vices. 
Fidelity in love, courage in the camp. 
May the favour of the fair ensure firmness in fight. 
May the tablets of fame immortalize the votaries of 


e. 
The chase ; may success attend the hunteman’s care. 
May we have a good chase, and a good horse to ride to 
it. 


A cloudy morning, a strong fox, a good horse, and a 
swift pack for all genuine sportsmen. 

May the shore of the sailor's home never prove the 
sailor's grave. 

A land breeze when on a lee shore. 

May the storm only catch us in blue water, but never 
on a lee shore or on a narrow sea. 

May our wine brighten the rays of friendship, but 
never diminish its lustre, 

May our wine gladden the heart, but not awaken the 
passions, 

Friend of my soul, here ’s a bumper to thee. 

Love and wine, may neither deceive the other. 

May wine lighten care, never drown it. 
a we cease to lift the glass while sense guides our 


May might ever be associated with mercy. 

May the flag of England ever be unfurled to support, 
never to suppress, the liberty of nations. 

The standard of England, may it never be unfurled 
for the support of foreign tyrants. 
_ May our wine add wings to old Time, but not make us 
insensible of his flight. 

May friendship propose the toast, and sincerity drink it. 


All friends round St, Paul's, and may the circle have 
no bounds. 

The oak, may our thoughts be as luxuriant as its 
boughs, our hearts as sound as its trunk, 
‘ May the remembrance of the past prepare us for the 

uture, 

The oak, may we, like it, fall but to arrive at a more 
glorious destiny. 

May hilarity always be united with temperance. 

May temperance be in our hearts whenever the glass 
is in our hands. 

Father Mathew; may his habits be practised when 
his name is forgotten. 

Our fathers, may their memories be melody in our 
hearts. 

May our father’s song remind us only of his virtues, 

May the good old songs render us better able to estimate 
the merits of the new. 

When Glory calls may right attend her banner. 

May we never profane the name of glory by associating 
it with deeds of rapine. 

Military glory, may we live to attend her funeral, and 
never witness her resurrection among the nations. 

May the memory of Tell nerve the arms of his country- 
men in their resistance of tyranny. 

May the wanderer’s visions of Lieptnens be realized in 
his waking realities. 

May the maid’s humility animate man’s generosity. 

May we never look from home to find that which may 
be gained at home, 

May the British heart ever possess the strength, with- 
out the uncertainty, of the ocean. 

Patriotism without pugnacity. 

May the smile on the face be but a reflection of the 
feeling of the heart. 

May the sunlight of the face never be a mask to con- 
ceal the sadness of the heart. 

May the smile on the face be only of mirth, never of 
bitterness, 

May the warrior’s toils be rewarded by his country’s 
gratitude. 

May the discipline of the soldier never make him for- 
get the rights of the citizen. 

Old England for ever, and God save the Queen. 

May the standard of England never be raised for op- 
pression, nor lowered with dishonour. 

May the standard of England ever be acknowledged as 
the standard of liberty. 

May the Queen of half the world be Queen of all her 


people’s hearts, 
W. T. Marcuanr. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Tae Oseti or THe Grose Epirtion ‘ Timon 
oF ATHENS,’— 
I. i. 233-241:— 
Apem, Heavens, that I were a lord ! 
Tim. What wouldst do then, Apemantus ? 
Apem. E’en as Apemantus does now ; hate a lord with 


my heart. 
Tim. What, thyself ? 


Apem, Ay. 
Tim. Wherefore ? 
Apem, tThat I had no angry wit to be a lord. 
I point the line marked with an obelus thus :— 
That I had no angry wit, to be a lord. 
We find the same construction in a passage (where 
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the punctuation is correct) in ‘ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ IIT. i. -— 

I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom : 

Tarry I here, I but attend on death : 

But, fly I hence, I fly away from life. 
Valentine had been banished on pain of death ; 
but to him separation from Silvia seemed death. 
Hence he soliloquized thus, “I fly not death, to fly 

i ¢, in flying] his [the duke’s] deadly doom.” 
imon, in his cynicism regarding every lord as a 

ninny, was only consistent in his professed belief 
that if he became a lord he too should become a 
ninny. But, as a man stricken with blindness has 
a on remembrance of the pleasures of sight which 
are his no more, so would Timon, remembering the 
“ angry ” (i. ¢., caustic) “ wit,” which in his plebeian 
state distinguished him, “ hate” himself for con- 
senting to a change of condition which involved the 
loss of the ‘‘ angry wit” which should be his no 
longer. Regarding be (as in the referred 
to) as the equivalent of “in being,” the insertion of 
the comma before it brings out the meaning given. 


Il, ii, 151-4:— 
My loved lord, 
pn you hear now, too late—yet now's a time— 
greatest of your having lacks a half 
To pay your present debts. 


I point the passage thus :— 
” My loved lord, 


Though you hear “ now ” too late, yet now's a time 

The greatest of your having, Xc. 

**My dear lord,” said Flaminius, “in the past, 
whenever I wished to present my accounts, it was 
always ‘not now’ with you. You always put me 
off to a future which never became a present. But, 
though, alas! you hear th:s word ‘now’ too late 
yet now’s a time you must hear me, for I have to 
tell you of the utter ruin which would have been 
prevented by an earlier attention on your part to 
the state of your affairs.” 

ii. 37-44 :— 

Luc. And what has he sent now? 

Ser, Has only sent his present occarion now, my lord ; 
requesting your lordship to supply his instant use with 
80 many talents. 

Lue. I know his lordship is but merry with me ; 
tHe cannot want fifty five hundred talents, 

Ser. But in the mean time he wants less, my lord. 
From Act II. sc. ii. we learn that the sum which 
Servilius was directed by Timon to ask from Lucius 
was fifty talents. The sum required would no 
doubt be noted on a memorandum which Servilius 
would present, letting Lucius see by it what 
definite sum he meant by the ‘‘ so many talents” 
of which he spoke. “ Fifty talents!” said Lucius. 
“ His lordship must be joking. He must possess 
at least five hundred times fifty talents. Why, on 
earth, should he seek to borrow fifty talents from 
me?” While Lucius uses the words ‘cannot 
want ” in the sense of ** must 5 
his reply, uses ‘‘ wants ” in the sense of “ needs. 


ITI. iii, 9-12 :— 
Three? hum ! 


It shows but little love or judgement in him : 
Must I be his last refuge? His friends, like physicians, 
tThrive, give him over: must I take the cure upon me? 
Why should the editors of the Globe have hesitated 
to adopt Johnson’s emendation ?— 

His friends, like physician 
Thrice give him over. 
If ever emendation bore on the face of it its own 
justification, this one does so, 

III. vi.:— 

“If there sit twelve women at the table, let a dozen of 

them be—as they are, The rest of your fees, 0 gods— 
the senators of Athens, together with the common lag of 
people—what is amiss in them, you gods, make suitable 
for destruction,” 
‘Tf there sit twelve women at the table, let a 
dozen of them be—as they are.” I do not think 
this is at all in Shakspeare’s manner. Certainly it 
is not in Timon’s, who never, as Shakspeare pre- 
sents him, deals in innuendoes, never shrinks from 
the utterance of a coarse expression. In the pas- 
sage as I venture to amend it there is no sup- 
pression of a coarse expression, for none such is 
intended. The emendation is very slight in form, 
consisting, as it does, merely in change in punctua- 
tion and of a single letter :— 

“Tf there sit twelve women at the table, let a dozen 
of them be, as they are, the rest of your feet, O gods. The 
senators of Athens, together with the common lag of 
people —what is amiss in them, you gods, make suitable 
for destruction.” 

With ‘“‘rest of your feet,” i. footstool, of. 
Psalm cx. 1, “Sit thou on my right hand until 
I make thine enemies thy footstool.” Timon, who 
hated all men and despised all women, thought 
that in his contempt for the latter he bad the sym- 
pathy of the gods. It will be observed that the 
passage, as I give it, is freed from the clumsy re- 
petition in one sentence of ‘‘ O gods,” “ you gods,” 
which is found in the received text. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“THE MORT O’ THE DEER,” ‘ WinTER’s TALE,’ 
I. ii, 118.—There are few subjects that call up 
more enthusiasm than a chase ; and although now 
it is a very tame affair to see the captured “ deer” 
carted off to stable, it is different with deer stalk- 
ing when a real death should ensue. Shakspere re- 
presents Leonatus as watching with jealousy the 
colloquy between Polixenes and Hermione, so he 
represents the couple as 


making practis’d smiles, 
+ « « « « » and then to sigh, as 'twere 
The mort o’ the deer. 


Here all is wilful exaggeration, and the question 
arises, How does the word mort illustrate “a 


” Servilius, is sigh” ? 


On turning to old Bailey, 1766, we find “ to 
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blow a mort” ~ poy as a hunting term, i. ¢., to 
sound a particular air, called a “mort,” to give 
notice that the deer that was hunted is taken and 
killed or killing. I think this association of a 
“sigh” with the sound of a horn is apposite ; but 
Prof. Skeat objects. According to this great 
authority the “ mort o’ the deer” is simple death, 
and the sigh is its last expiration ; but, I ask, Who 
takes note of such events? Who will guarantee that 
such dying sounds are really sighs? I take it that 
Leonatus means to represent artificial sighs, well 
nigh explosive. Neither Leonatus nor Shakspere 
may have watched a dying deer; but the latter 
must have heard the sound described by Greene 
thus, ‘‘ He that bloweth the mort before the death 
of the buck, may very well miss of his fees.” 
Greene thus establishes the word in Shakspere’s 
lifetime ; so it illustrates the quoted “sigh” as a 
sound intended to be heard, a forced sigh, not “ the 
gentle utterance ” that happens unconsciously. 

But Bailey has a second word, viz, “ Mot, a 
certain note which a huntsman winds on his horn.” 
It appears that MS. versions of ‘Chevy Chase’ 
read, “They blew a mot upon the bent,” where 
modern usage substitutes mort; and the word mot, 
French motet, meaning a note, is expanded into 
mort. Why? The able professor supplies many 
references, as from Cotgrave, quoted verbatim by 
Bailey above. He refers to Chaucer, to the ‘ Reli- 
quis Antique,’ i. 153, viz.,““ And whan the hert 
is take, ye shal blowe foure motys”; but these 
references do not affect Shakspere. Suppose he 
bad written, “ As ’twere the mot o’ the deer,” we 
should be driven to the conclusion I uphold ; and, 
if mort were really the prevailing usage in his day 
he is within his right to adopt that form, preferring 
to be understood by his contemporaries at the risk 
of misleading a certain Dryasdust school of cri- 
ticism. We are told further that mot has become 
mort by vulgar assimilation. The musical mot 
may have become unintelligible to the vulgar herd, 
but it personifies death ; mors mortalis has a like 
meaning, and the title ‘ Mort d’Arthure’ represents 
the form in which a century before Shakspere’s 
birth Sir Thomas Malory popularized the deathless 
cycle. A. Hatt. 


Suaxspeare. — It is worth noting that the 
name of Shakespeare occurs in Italy as well as in 
any. The identity of the name of Garibaldi 
and Shakespeare has already been pointed out in 
6" S. x. 43; but Germany also can boast of a 
name a ey with that of the great English 
t. There is in Hesse a noble family now called 
utzbar= void of protection. But originally the 
name was written Skudesper, that is Schiittel 
(shake), sper (spear)=Shakespeare. It would be 
interesting to know if the name occurred in other 
countries also, Ta, A. F. 
Armagh, Ireland. 


Roya. Excnance.—There was a statue to Sir 
Jobn Barnard in the second Royal Exchange, which 
was set up, whilst he was living, at the expense of 
his fellow citizens. This was caricatured in an en- 
graving of the time, and Sir John is said to have 
been so far annoyed as never again to have set foot 
in the place. Samuel Angell, in his ‘Sketch of 
the Royal Exchange,’ 1838, p. 31, tells us that 
this was the only statue that escaped in the last 
fire; but Cunningham says that the statue of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, which had escaped the first, escaped 
the second also. Angell, writing at the time, ought 
to _ been correct ; but Cunningham is generally 
right. 

I think it is Brayley says that there were in the 
second Exchange only two of the twenty-eight 
niches that bad statues—one was of Gresham and 
one of Barnard—and that Gresham’s was by Cibber. 
Timbs repeats this, Cunningham says it was by 
Edward Pierce. But why should Cibber or Pierce 
do a statue of Gresham if the first escaped both 
the fires? Is the original statue in Tite’s Ex- 
change ? 

Cunningham says that the statue of Charles IT. 
was by Grinling Gibbons, and set in the centre of 
the quadrangle, and that he received 5001. for it. 
He refers for this to Wright’s ‘ Public Transactions,’ 
p. 198. The title of Wright’s book ought to be 
given as ‘A Compendious View of the late Tumults,’ 
1685. Redgrave says this statue was by John 
Spiller, who was only born 1763. Was Gibbons’s 
statue destroyed or removed from its place? In 
the Gazette of May, 1685, announcement is made 
that G. Gibbons has a patent to sell any engraving 
from it ‘to be first seen at his house in the Piazza, 
Covent Garden.” Neither Cunningham nor Red- 
grave notes this fact. 

Preston, in his ‘Illustrations of Freemasonry,’ 
p. 190, says the second Exchange was built by 
Wren. It is supposed to be well ascertained now 
that Edward Jerman was the architect. I can, 
however, hardly believe it. 

We shall never have done with discrepancies. 
Wornum’s ‘ Walpole’ says, and Redgrave repeats, 
that William Lightfoot, the engraver and painter, 
was employed by Wren as an architect in building 
the Royal Exchange. This is eithera blunder of the 
editors of Walpole, or else Jerman, one of the three 
City surveyors, was only the sub-architect carrying 
out Wren’s work. Redgrave says he rebuilt the 
Exchange, Drapers’ Hall, the Fishmongers’ Hall, 
and Merchant Taylors’ Hall. Now the Exchange 
and the Fishmongers’ are very much in Wren’s 
manner. As to the Fishmongers’, Timbs says that 
the books of the company prove it to have been by 
Jerman. So little is known about Jerman that 
Cunningham, in announcing the Royal Exchange 
to have been by him, adds that it is “a name new 
to our list of architects,” and I cannot help fancy- 
ing that he only acted as Strong did under Wren. 
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What Timbs calls proof from the Fishmongers’ 
books may only mean that he was clerk of the 
works, saw to everything, and paid the men. If 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ has access to the books 
he might settle this interesting point by one or two 
authentic extracts. I have just found that an 
able writer in West. Rev., xxv. 55, also holds that 
the Exchange is Wren’s. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


or a mucHNEss.”—This expression, 
which I have always regarded as a provincialism, 
was recently used in a leading article in the Daily 
News. May we assume that it is coming into 
general use? I have of late years heard it used 
by all sorts of people. What is the earliest occa- 
sion of its use in literature? I have met with it 
in Vanbrugh’s ‘The Provok’d Husband,’ I. i., 

. 296, ed. 1720. “John Moody: Ay! Ay! 
much of a Muchness.” This is in answer to 
—_ remark, “I hope, at least, you and your 
good Woman agree still.” Moody is represented as 
“an Honest Clown,” so we may conclude that it was 
at that period considered a provincial phrase. The 
expression has been employed by Reade, the 
novelist, H. Kingsley, and G. vide ‘A 
Supplementary Gl ,” by the Rev. T. L. O. 
Davies Brrxseck Terry. 


SHAKSPEARE AND Jonnson.—As the admirers 
of Shakespeare and Johnson will find in the Ayles- 
ford Library, which is to be sold at Messrs, Christie’s 
rooms on March 6 and following days, some books 
that have a peculiar interest for them, I shall, 
perhaps, be rendering them a service by calling 
their attention to some of the more curious lots :— 


Shakespeare. Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 
Second impression, printed by T. Cotes, for R. Allot, 1632, 
—This copy was in the ion of Lewis Theobald, 
afterwards in that of Osborne, the bookseller, who pre- 
sented it to Dr. Samuel Johnson. It contains, besides 
many notes in MS. by Theobald, a great number in the 
handwriting of Dr. Johnson, In 1785 it was sold with 
Dr. Johnson's library by Mr. Christie. There are also 
other Shakespenre folios. 

Harwood. History of Lichfield, 1806. Large paper, 
illustrated by seventy-eight portraits and sixty-four 
beautiful drawings in pen and ink, uncut, Memorandum 
in the autograph of Dr, Johnson’s uncle, Andrew 
Johnson. 


Among the other rare books there are also :— 


Bible (Holie), second edition of, the Bishops’ version. 
Map and woodcuts.—MS. entries of births and marriages 
of the families Dilke, Fisher, Littleton, and Throck- 
morton. From the library of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. Printed by R. Jugge, 1572. 

Bible (Holy), King James's, second issue.— King 
Charlies I.’s copy. Printed by Robert Barker, 1611. 

Chastysing of Godde’s Children. W. Caxton, n.d, 

The Tretyse of the Love of Jhesu Christ, Wynkyn de 


Worde, 1493.—Extremely rare. 

Cornwallis. Discourse of Henry, late Prince of Wales, 
—Written 1626. Autograph MS. 
Navigation du Roy d’Ecosse 


D’Arfeville (Nicolay), 


ues Cinquiesme du non autour de son Royaume. Paris, 
.—Excessively rare. 
Fabyan (Robert). Cronycles of Englande, Quits 
complete. Belonged to Samuel Lysons, the antiquary 
Extremely rare. Emprynted by R. Pynson, 1516.—This 
edition is so rare that it has been thought that there are 
not more than three ap copies, Cardinal Wolsey 
having caused them to be destroyed. 
Henry, Prince of Wales, Elegies on his death. 1613, 
—Very rare. 
Kent. MS, of fifteenth century on vellum, Thirteen 
histories relating to the county of Kent. 
Ptolemei Cl. Cosmographia complete, 
Vellum Romz (Conrad Sweynheym et). Arnoldus 
Buckinck, 1478. First edition and first printed atlas, 
Tatler, 4 vole, large paper. 1710. On fly-leaf, “To 
the Lord Stanhop, the gift of Isaack Bickerstaffe 
Oct. 26, 1710.” . 
Warwickshire. Muster at Warwick, October, 1660, 
Original letter, contemporary MS. 


N. James, 


J 
15 


Parisu Reoisters.—The following return is a 
specimen of many preserved amongst the Bishop's 
Transcripts at Lincoln, and may interest some of 
your readers :— 


“A List of all the Registers now belonging to the 
Parish of Aileston, and deposited in the Parsonage 
House of Aileston aforesaid. 

“No, 1. On Parchment, containing Baptisms, Burials, 
and Marriages, commencing in the year 1561, and ter- 
minating in 1701. N.B.—There is a deficiency in this 
Register, especially in the account of Marriages from the 
year 1651 to the year 1657, some leaves being torn out or 
entries not made during the usurpation of Cromwell, 

“No, 2. On Parchment, with a few leaves of paper 
containing Baptisms and Burials from the year 1702 to 
the year 1806, and Marriages from the year 1702 to the 
On Marriages fi 

“No, 3. On Paper, containing rom the 

“ No, 4. On Paper, containing Marriages from the 
1796 to the end of the year 1812. “ 

“No. 5. On Parchment, containing Baptisms and 
Burials from the year 1807 to the end of the year 1812, 


“Joun Brewis, Curate. 
“ Aileston, Jan, Ist, 1813.” 


A. G. 
4, Minster Yard, Lincoln. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD AND THE Primaose.—It 
is a popular idea that Lord Beaconsfield was de- 
voted to the primrose. As a matter of fact he 
cared no more for primroses than for cowslips. 
Moreover, the only allusion to them in his books 
is to be found in ‘ Lothair,’ where they are said to 
make a capital salad. The question then arises, 
How did the primrose become associated with his 
name? According to Truth, May 19th, 1887, this 
is the origin of the primrose legend :— 

“On the day of Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral the Queen 
sent an immense wreath of primroses to be placed upon 
the coffin, and on a card attached to the wreath of prim- 
roses Her Majesty bad written ‘ His favourite flower.’ 
This inscription, of course, attracted attention, and it 
was the beginning of the primrose craze. But the fact 
was that the Queen was not thinking about Lord Beacons- 
field when she wrote ‘ His favourite flower,’ she had only 
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the Prince Consort in her mind, as he was really very 
fond of primroses, and it was his predilection for them 
that Her Majesty was remembering.” 
Joun Sikes. 
50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Frans Hats.—Can any one give information 
regarding Frank Hals, the celebrated Flemish 
painter, who lived from 1588 to 1668? By what 
initials or monogram or style are his pictures (por- 
traits) recognized ; and is there any list of his 
paintings to be found anywhere? E. A. T. B. 

[A life of Franz Hals, who is supposed to have been 
born about 1580 or 1581, and to have died in 1666, is in 
the edition of Bryant's ‘ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,’ now in course of publication, There also 
may be found a list of his principal paintings, Of signa- 
ture or monogram we know nothing. | 


Wituiam Hitt.—In what English parish was 
born, in 1660-61, William Hill, son of William and 
Anne Hill? He is supposed to have been head of 
a branch of the family. H. 


Mitton’s Fatse Quantity. — Has Milton’s 
lapsus in the last line of the iambics addressed 
‘In Effigiei eius Sculptorem’ ever been noticed ? 
We there read :— 


yeAdre pavrov Svopipnpa (wypddov. 
The great poet must have known the line of the 
‘Prometheus Vinctus’ (v. 1005) :— 
XEpov. 
Must we, therefore, say ““ Dormitabat” ? 
P. J. F. Gantitioy, 


CromwetL: Wittiams.—A Ool. John Williams 
commanded the 3rd Buffs (now the East Kent 
Regiment) when it arrived in England from 
Holland in 1665. The name of this officer was 
originally Cromwell, but, by permission of King 
Charles II., he assumed that of Williams. Did he 
leave any descendants ? 

R. Srewart Partrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
Cork, Ireland, 


Patcrave or Narwoop, BERMINGHAM, Co. 
Norrotx.—I have had no opportunity of seeing 
the ‘Palgrave Memorials,’ lately published, and 
shall be much obliged to any one who has the book 
if he will tell me if it contains particulars of the 
above family of Palgrave, with the pedigree down 
to Sir Augustine Palgrave, Knight, who died in 
1639, the father of Sir John Palgrave, Bart., the 
Parliamentary officer, and of eight other sons, Sir 


Augustine is said in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ to have 

married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John 

Willoughby of Risley. Is this Sir John the same 

as John Willoughby of Risley, the father of Sir 

Henry, as put in the Visitation co. Notts., 1569 

and 1614? B. F. Scaruerr. 
Ryde, I.W. 


Paitie Harwoop. May I inquire whether 
there have been any articles in reference to the 
life-work of this accomplished man, late editor of 
the Saturday Review? Iam aware of the notice 
in the Review itself. If I mistake not, he began 
his career as a Unitarian minister; and I possess a 
sermon or lecture by him on the work of the shoe- 
mender John Pounds, of Portsmouth, the real 
founder of ragged schools, J. MasKELL, 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, 8.W. 


CaTHEDRAL CoysecratTions.— Which cathedral 
in England was last consecrated before Truro? I 
have seen it stated that Salisbury was the last, 
i.¢., in the reign of Henry III. Is there any 
later? Also, what records remain of the consecra- 
tion of our other cathedrals? St. Paul’s in London 
was, of course, a case of rebuilding. 

W. Lacu-Szyrrma. 


Arms anv Crest.—Can any correspondent in- 
form me who was the first to bear the following 
arms and crest, and at what date they were granted 
or confirmed? Arms, Or, on a fess gules three 
lozenge buckles of the field ; crest, a poplar } 
vert. 


‘Guizor’s any one inform 
me in what magazine appeared a paper called ‘ Mon- 
sieur Guizot’s (or Gazotte’s) Prophecies’; also in 
what year and month the same appeared? If it 
came out in book form, by whom — ? » 


Lavy Hayrwarp.—In Hutchins’s ‘ History of 
Dorset’ (second edition), vol. i. introduction, h. 
exv, among a “ List of Bridges in the county made 
out Easter Sessions, 1791,” is “ Hayward Bridge, 
6 arches, Shillingstone, Childe Okeford, repaired 
by Trustees of lady Hayward’s Charity.” Can any 
one state who Lady Hayward was, and when she 
died ? Georce Fry. 

Ceedmon, Albert Road, Walthamstow. 


Jonny Morton, Gentteman.—Married Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cranley (Crandley), widow, of St. 
Olive’s, Hart Street, June 1, 1658. The records 
of Tackley, co. Oxford, show that this John Morton 
(born 1634, died 1702) was “late of the parish of 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, in Middlesex.” In the 
Tackley church is a tablet of records of ten members 
of the Morton family, but none of an earlier date 
than this John Morton. They give the names of 
the following children of John and Elizabeth 
(Crandley) Morton: John Morton, born about 
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1660 ; Emmanuel, born about 1666. There was 
afterwards a daughter Elizabeth, who married John 
Diodate. In the same church there is a large monu- 
ment to Hon. John Morton, Chief Justice of Chester, 
who died July 25, 1780, aged sixty-five. Was the 
Chief Justice of the same family as the other 
Mortons referred to? If so, what was his descent ? 
Can the ancestry of “John Morton, gentleman,” 
who married . Elizabeth Crandley, be ascer- 
tained ? 

Mrs. Elizabeth Crandley was the widow of 
Richard Crandley, Alderman of London. She 
was a daughter of Rev, Adrian Whicker, vicar of 
Kirtlington, Oxfordshire, and Jane, his wife. Who 
was this Jane? Is the ancestry of Rev. Adrian 
Whicker known? A pedigree inserted in a 
Visitation of Devonshire makes him son of John 
Whicker of Gitsham. E. Mac(. 8. 


Garrick.—What authority is there for 
the statement in the Pall Mall Gazette for Jan. 20, 
that Garrick was buried from the house now known 
as No, 232, High Holborn? According to the 
* Memoirs of David Garrick’ (1784), by Thomas 
Davies, “the body of Mr. Garrick was conveyed 
from his own house in the Adelphi, and most 
magnificently interred in Westminster Abbey” 
(vol. ii. p. 367). G. F. R. B. 


Wark: Weve: Matx.—In charming ‘ Bonny | h 


Kilmeny’ (Hogg’s ‘Queen’s Wake’) these lines 
occur :— 
In yon greenwood there is a wail, 
And in that waik there is a wene ; 
And in that wene there is a maik 
That neither hath flesh, blood, nor bane. 
What is the meaning of waik, wene, and maik? 
Jamieson’s * Dictionary ’ (the dictionary, I presume, 
of the Scottish language) affords no intelligible 
explanation. B. 


James Nortoy.—Wanted to know the birth 
date and the birth place of the late James Norton, 
who was a captain in the naval service of the East 
India Company. He married, in Bombay (1819), 
the widow of a son of Lord Erskine. In 1823 he 
entered, with Lord Cochrane, in the Brazilian ser- 
vice, and died afterwards as a rear-admiral. I 
want also to know the names of his parents, and, 
if possible, if any of his relations are still living in 
England. E. P. 

History or Rosiys’: ‘Vator Beyericionvm.’ 
—I have a copy of a book with the following title: 
“History of the Robins. Designed for the In- 
struction of Children, respecting their Treatment 
of Animals. Second Edition. Dublin, printed 
by S. M‘Nullen, Duke Street, 1821.” 12mo. The 
pages number 180,and it has six full-page woodcuts, 
a woodcut of a violin on the title-page, and several 
tail-pieces of S. Bird’s. I shall be glad if any one 


can give me the name of the author and date of 


the first edition. It is in a blue paper cover with 
yellow back. 

I have also a copy of ‘ Valor Beneficiorum ; or, 
a Valuation of all Ecclesiastical Preferments in 
England and Wales and London,’ 1695. I should 
like to know the name of the compiler, and 
whether its contents are of any value. T. @. 

[The third book you mention is clearly the first 
edition of Ray's ‘ Proverbs,’ which was printed in 12mo,, 
Cambridge, 1670. Why F. R. should appear for J. R. 
we know not, Are you sure the letter is not an old- 
fashioned J 


Mrrtam.—In Hawthorne’s romance, “ The 
Marble Faun,’ who was Miriam? Hawthorne 
writes on the last page that she is a character 
prominent in Italian history. C. 


Marv or Kent.—In the obituary of the Times 
of Feb. 4 it is stated that “ Miss Caroline Hea- 
thorne, well known as the Maid of Kent,” had 
died the previous day, in her hundred and fifth 
year. Can any of your readers tell me in what 
way she was well known as the Maid of Kent, a 
name which is only familiar to us as being that 
of the bride of the Black Prince ? F. P. A. 


Loperxe-Hovuse Derputizs.—Can any reader 
tell me how the word deputy to sin- 
gularly applied to managers of common lodging- 
ouses ? J. W. ALtison. 

Stratford. 


Otp Brivcz.—The stones of old London 
Bridge were, I read, used to build a house in North 
Kent. Is this house still in existence ; and who is 
its owner ? Ropert F, Garpiver. 


Tue First Cant Dicrionary.—In 1567 was 
published a very rare tract, giving an account and 
explanation of the cant language used by thieves 
and pickpockets. It was in black letter, and bore 
the following title: “ A Caveat for Common Cur- 
setors, vulgarly called Vagabones, set forth by 
Thomas Harman, Esquier, for the utilitie and 
proffyt of hys natural] Countrey, newly augmented 
and imprynted Anno Domini, 1567. Viewed, 
examined, and allowed according unto the Queene 
Majesteyes injunctions. Imprinted at London, in 
Fletestret, at the signe of the Faulcon, by Wylliam 
Gryffith, and are to be solde at his shoppe in 
Saynt Dunstones Churche Yard in the West.” 
Can any of your readers inform me whether this 
book is generally acknowledged by bibliographers 
to be the first work of its kind, 4. ¢., the first cant 
dictionary ? Koprtos. 


Crvurcn, wear Barmours.—Can 
any one indicate sources of information relating 
to the early history of this remarkably interesting 
thirteenth-century church beyond what occurs in 
the ‘ Archzologia Cambrensis’ and the ordinary 
guide-books of North Wales? J. K. 
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Rev. Ferrasy.—He was Vicar of 
Bishops Cannings, near Devizes, temp. James I. 
Attired in the garb of a Druid, with a lute in his 
band, he marched at the head of his parishioners, 
in the guise of shepherds, and serenaded Queen 
Anne of Denmark and James I. at the Wandy 
Re (April, 1613), with a four-part song of his own 
composition. Where can I find a full account of 
this act, and also of the eccentric cleric ? 

Norris C. 


Armenian Curistmas.—Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly say why the Armenian Chris- 
tians celebrate Christmas twenty-four = after 
ours, and how they regulate the year ? | 


Napoteon Retics.—Amongst the Napoleon 
relics in the St. Helena section of the Colonial 
Exhibition was a tiny autograph note sent by the 
Emporor to Prince Eugéne, and concealed for 
safety by Barry O’Meara in the heel of his boot. 
This note, when I saw it, was stuck in a miniature 
case opposite a portrait of Napoleon, but I could 
not get near enough to read the contents. Can 
any of your readers oblige me ? E. K. A. 


St. Esnr.—Who was this saint ; and of what 
country? There is a church dedicated to him (?) 
at Oxford. Epwarp R. Vyvyan. 

(Qy. St. Ebba? See 3" S. i, 417, 348, 438.] 


GevEaLocicaL.—I have seen somewhere a state- 
ment that Edmund, Earl of Kent, beheaded in 
1329, had a daughter Margaret, who married 
“ Amaneus, son of Bernard de la Brette,” and died 
without issue in 1339. The two sons of the Earl 
of Kent died without issue in 1333 and 1353, when 
Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent, was their sole heiress, 
Is there any good authority for believing she had 
a sister who died before 1353? In Anderson, 
Armand Armanzus is said to have succeeded his 
father, Bernard II., Lord of Albret, in 1358, to 
have married Margaret of Bourbon in 1368, and 
to have died in 1401. The Bourbon lady was the 
daughter of Peter I. and Isabel of Valois. Frois- 
sart mentions the marriage of the Lord of Albret 
to Isabella of Bourbon. Cc. G. W. 


Taackeray’s Derinition or Hvumovr.—In 
which of his works does Thackeray define humour 
ss being “ the blending of love and wit” ? 

Garpiner. 


Orxyey anp Isies.—Wanted, the 
names of some novels or short tales and sketches, 
pablished abroad, the scenes of which are laid 
vholly or partly in the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. P. 


Starrorp Famity.—Information respecting the 
Staffords of Botham Hall, and of Eyam, co. Derby, 
and also of Staffords of Stafford Castle, in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries particularly, wanted 


for the ‘ Historical Account of the Stafford Family,’ 
now in preparation. Also a descent of the Staffords 
of Thornbury, in co. Gloucester, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Also particulars of church 
registers containing the name of Stafford. Any 
particulars will be acceptable, and may be sent 
direct to F. W. Poyser. 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 


Bovcuton: Hamitton.—I seek information as 
to Gabriel Boughton, who was a surgeon in India 
in 1640, and to whom a grant was given of land, 
and permission to trade; and as to Wm. Hamilton, 
who was also a surgeon in 1714, and received from 
Ferikhshah grants and permits for purposes of 
trade. Inpicus. 


WuirewasH=Suerry.—Is the origin of the 
after-dinner phrase “a whitewash” a matter of 
known history ? Frep. W. Foster, 


Replies, 


MARRIED WOMEN’S SURNAMES. 
iv. 127, 209, 297.) 

I beg to thank Mx. Grsss for bearing courteous 
testimony to my accuracy, and I have no difficulty 
in showing that the present occasion is far from 
being an exception. I never address an assertion 
to‘ N. & Q’ except it be on a matter either within 
my own knowledge or else in quotation followed 
by “ chapter and verse,” in which case the responsi- 
bility remains with the original author of the state- 
ment. On the present occasion there was no 
possible room for the first “error” he thinks I 
committed, because the custom I cited was one in 
familiar use in my own family. The second I did 
not commit. 

My proposition was not, as (in the pressure, 
doubtless, of more important matters) he seems to 
have imagined, that on the Continent men generally 
added their wives’ names to their own, bat simply 
that the wife’s patronymic is nowhere so absolutely 
sunk as is generally the case in England. In sup- 
port of this proposition I alluded to different 
customs in various countries, distinguishing those 
with which I was conversant, and could, therefore, 
assert, from those which rested on the testimony of 
others, 

I most certainly did not say that in France men 
adopted their wives’ names, because I did not re- 
member hearing that they ever did so, and in all 
the many instances with which I am familiar it is 
certainly not the case ; I could not, therefore, by 
possibility have even had it in my mind to say it. 
It happens, however, that, according to my frequent 
luck, a coincidence has just brought under my eye 
in a French novel I happened to be reading an 
incident which is somewhat to the point. It occurs 
in vol. iii, of ‘Les Compagnons du Glaive,’ by 
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Léopold Stapleaux, p. 31ff. To make the citation 
clear, it is necessary to say that a rich, but not very 
reputable slave-dealer, retired from business, by 
name d’Avilar, is desirous of formally adopting as 
his son Rodrigue the orphan son of a Count Maxi- 
milien de Saint-Til. hen he makes the proposi- 
tion to the deceased’s brother, Count Albert de 
Saint-Til (himself the father of two children, 
Gabriel and Marguérite), he at first seems to sa 
the thing is impossible, as the grandmother would 
never consent to such a change of name. Sub- 
sequently he bethinks him that if Rodrigue were 
to marry his daughter Marguérite the difficulty 
would be quashed, because he would then, by his 
marriage, again, through her, be called Saint-Til. 
This is how he distinctly states it. “‘In that 
case,” he says, 
“la grande objection que pourrait m’opposer la Com- 
tesse mon aieule tombe d’elle-méme; car Rodrigue ne 
s'appelera plus le Comte de Saint-Til d’Avilar, mais, le 
Comte de Saint-Til d’Avilar de Saint-Til. 

“*Evidemment!’ s’écria l'armateur, ‘je n’avais pas 
songé cela.’ 

“ Alors remerciez-moi d’y avoir pensé pour vous, car ce 
détail aura pour la Comtesse une grande importance 


et je crois pouvoir, & dater de ce moment vous autoriser 4 
considérer mon neveu fils de mon frére Maximilien de 
Saint-Til comme votre propre enfant,” 


And in point of fact when, a few pages later, the old 
lady’s consent is asked, she says at first, “ Quand on 
a Phonneur de s’appeler Rodrigue de Saint-Til, 
pour tout l’or de f terre on ne peut consentir & 
ajouter 4 ce nom celui de d’Avilar. Butafter all other 
considerations have failed to move her, she yields 
to the above representation of Count Albert, thus 
worded: “ Malgré tout...... Saint-Til devrait rester 
Saint-Til 4 moins que ce ne soit pour redevenir 
Saint-Til.” It is here, therefore, distinctly laid 
down that marri in France makes a man 
take his wife’s name (or title?). I could not for- 
bear making the quotation under the circumstances, 
but I build nothing on it, as the custom certainly 
does not occur in every-day life. 

Nevertheless, in the way to which I alluded 
7™ S. iv. 209, and in others, the wife’s father’s name 
is preserved mostly in France. But at the time of 
writing my former note I expressly limited my 
— statement of the Belgian custom to 

Igium, and I further expressly limited what I 
said about Spain to the testimony of a friend. 
That testimony, it seems, conflicts with Mr. 
Grees’s. I am inclined to think both may be 
right. Spain and the Belgian provinces were 
mixed up together long enough for some customs 
of the one to have influenced those of the other 
without absolutely assimilating the general prac- 
tice of the two countries. Mr. Gisss’s statement 
of the rule, however, favours my general proposi- 
tion even more than the other, as by one the wife’s 

ronymic is carried on for one generation, by Mr. 
1BBs's it is handed down for an indefinite period. 


I have delayed all this time replying to Ma, 
Gisss in order to have the opportunity of first 
communicating with a relative who en premiéres 
noces married a Belgian, and lived in Belgium, and 
afterwards married a Frenchman, and has since 
resided in France. I have now her reply, which I 
quote :— 


“ With regard to the adoption of the wife's name by 


Y | the husband, the custom is prevalent all over Belgium, 


and not only there, but at Lille, in some parts of French 
Flanders also. In Belgium some, in fact most, men add 
their wife's name to their own on their visiting cards, 
For official and legal purposes I have always known the 
husband sign both names on all occasions where both are 
concerned. In France a married woman does not sign 
her husband’s name at all on any document concerni 
herself only, her maiden name only being senegulael 
in that case.” 


I can only account for Mr. Gress’s divergent ex- 
perience by supposing that his Belgian friend, know- 
ing that the custom of a man signing his wife’s name 
is quite unknown in England, forbore to complicate 
a document intended for use in England by intro- 
ducing a Belgian custom which might lead to mis- 
understanding, and was in any case useless in the 
circumstances. 

Other friends conversant with the customs of 
various parts of Europe, of whom I have inquired 
in the mean time, all support my statement in 
some way or other the wife’s father’s name is 
generally kept in memory. Those who do not take 
the trouble to sign it to every letter they write, yet 
generally do so in the case of new acquaintances, or 
retain it by the addition of “ née, nata, &c., so-and- 
so,” bracketed on their visiting cards, and chiefly 
by adding it in all important announcements of 
family events. 

Of Portugal a friend tells me that her Portuguese 
father had to use on formal occasions such a long 
list of names (the result of the preservation from 
generation to generation of the patronymics on 
both sides) that she could not even pretend to re- 
member them all, as, of course, in England they 
had fallen out of use. And any one who has had 
to follow up the ramifications of the British Museum 
Catalogue in search after the work of any Portu- 
guese author will without difficulty believe that hers 
is but an ordinary instance. We have here undeni- 
ably an inconvenient side to the custom, notwith- 
standing that in the main it isa fair and good one. 

In Italy, though the more facile English usage 1s 
undoubtedly gaining ground, I have, yet frequently 
heard Italians call their married friends by their 
maiden names ; and among the humbler classes, 
where national customs always survive longest, it 
has happened to me more than once, when inquit- 
ing for, ¢. g., a laundress or seamstress, to find that 
her neighbours did not recognize whom I wanted 
when asking for her by her husband’s name, though 
they knew her perfectly well under her own. That 
the custom is, however, yet in vigorous use among 
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the upper classes is testified by the considerable 

rtion among the cards of announcement of 
Selbe, marriages, &c., which reach me, in which 
the wife’s maiden name stands printed side by side 
with the husband’s. I take up the two latest re- 
ceived simply because they give the most recent 
testimony. One announces the death of a young 
friend of twenty-three—here the married name 
stands first and the maiden name follows it ; the 
other a marriage — in this the bridegroom, 
having an accumulation of ancestral names, 
modestly limits himself to two, the bride is 
designated by the names of both her father and 
mother. 

The few cases in which professional ladies in 
England have begun to call themselves by double 
names belong to a different category. These are 
exceptional people, who in retaining the use of 
their maiden name only seek to retain their claim 
to the notoriety they had obtained in their maiden 
days. This usage bears but an infinitesimal pro- 
portion to the population. It is so contrary to the 
general usage, that biographers accord it to but few 
of those who have a right to it. Not to burden 
your columns with citations, I take up two level 
instances at haphazard. In Larousse’s‘ Dictionary’ 
I find Madame Recamier entered as “ Jeanne Fran- 
goise Julie Adelaide Bernard Recamier”; in 
Uhalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ Mrs. Mon- 
taga is entered simply as “‘ Elizabeth Montague”; 
it never occurred to the compiler to call her either 
Robinson Montagu or Montagu Robinson. And 
in the most recent works of reference where con- 
temporary women of any celebrity are recorded, the 
number who are entered with double names is 
small, whereas in the corresponding Italian work 
I think every woman is entered with a double 
name, whether celebrated before marriage or not. 

The assertion of a person’s own professional re- 
putation is a very proper thing, no doubt ; but the 
principle for which I would contend—the preserva- 
tion from oblivion of an honoured patronymic—is 
a different and more sacred matter. Besides this, 
to whom has it not occurred at some time or other 
that the bitterest disappointment has resulted from 
not knowing the maiden name of a pleasant ac- 
quaintance casually met? When it has, all too late, 
become known, we have found how sadly an oppor- 
tunity has been missed of renewing the dearest 
interests and associations of earlier years. 

R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 

P.S.—A literary friend, of mixed Anglo-French 
parentage and domicile, who has looked over my 
proof, bears out most positively what I have said 
of women retaining the use of their own names in 
France, and says that it is quite common in an- 
nouncements of domestic events for the wife to be 

t down by her own name, just as if unmarried, 

wed by the bracketed addition of her hus- 


band’s, or else the maiden name is put after the 
husband’s without brackets, thus taking the most 
prominent place. The same authority tells me, 
from the custom of personal friends and relations, 
that it is really common in France for a husband 
to sign his wife’s name. A notable instance is 
that of Cunisset-Carnot, who adopted that form of 
signature before his father-in-law’s election to the 
presidency made the addition specially desirable. 


anp Wa. Browne, Suerirrs anpD Lorp 
Mayors or Lonpon (7" §. iv. 506).—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Stocken is right. These Brownes, 
who were evidently men of mark in their day, 
have been almost hopelessly confused. I must 
venture to doubt the accuracy of the Harleian 
MSS., and almost all the county historians, who, 
in all probability, have based their conclusions on 
them. As I prefer facts to opinions, may [ ask 
space to state them as succinctly as possible, that 
the county historian of the future may bless 
*N. & Q. for giving him data which is never 
disputed, viz., that gathered from the wills of the 
parties concerned. I have office copies of three, 
viz., those of Sir John Browne (Lord Mayor 1480), 
Sir William Browne (Lord Mayor 1513), and Sir 
William (Lord Mayor 1507), all from Somerset 
House. 

1. Sir John Browne.—Will dated November 3, 
1496 ; proved January 25, 1497. He describes 
himself as Knight, citizen, and Alderman of Lon- 
don ; desires to be buried in the parish church of 
St. Mary Magdalene, in Milk Street ; names his 
late son Richard as being buried in the church of 
St. Thomas of Acres ; specially mentions the town 
of Lowyk, in Northumberland, and bequeaths a 
sum towards the parish church there, and to “my 
poor kynnefolk dwelling within the said county”; 
and moneys to various persons to pray for his soul, 
among them being Maister George Werke, clerk, 
and Alice his sister; Thomas and Rauffe a Werke ; 
James a Werke, his wife and children ; Margaret 
Haydock, widow ; Sir John Fenkell, Knight, and 
my lady his wife; Edward Fenkell, &. Names 
his wife’s sister, Elizabeth Belknap, late the wife 
of Richard Hatton (Haddon ?), mercer, and “ my 
cosen her son Doctour Hatton, and Margarete 
Hosier, wife of John Hosier, mercer,” and “my 
wife’s brother, Thomas Belwoode.” Leaves be- 
quests to the four children of his son William 
(naming his late wife as “ Kateryn, daughter of 
Lady Shaa”), also to John West, mercer, and his 
children ; George Nevill, mercer, &c. His “cosen” 
William Browne, mercer, of Stebonhethe (Stepney), 
is left overseer of the will. Executors, his wife 
Anne, and his sons William and Thomas. 

2. Sir William Browne, Lord Mayor 1513, son 
of the above.—Will dated May 29, 1513; proved 
July 1, 1513. He describes himself as ‘‘ Citizen 
and Alderman of the City of London, nowe Maior 
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of the same Citie”; desires to be buried in the 
church of St. Thomas the Martyr, called Acon. 
After naming his late father, Sir John Browne, 
Knight, and Dame Anne, late his wife, the follow- 
ing namesoccur: Maister Doctour Shorton ; Doctour 
Bellond ; “ Kateryn, late my wife”; present wife, 
Dame Alice; his children William, John, Mathewe, 
Anne, and Elizabeth; Sir Edmonde Shaa, and 
Dame Juliane, his wife (being named conjointly 
with the names of his own father and mother, 
no doubt these are the parents of his late wife 
Kateryn) ; Cousin Kateryn (Alee?); John West, 
mercer, and my “cosen,” his wife; godson William 
West, their son, and his brother John; Isibell 
Pyke; William Browne the younger, son of 
William Browne the elder, late Alderman; 
Richard Fermor, “grocer”; Margarete Riche, 
widdowe; Erasmus Forde, mercer; “ cosyn” 
Thomas Riche and his sister Kateryn Riche ; 
my “cosyn” (Frysell?), Priour of Rochester. 
Also bequests to the children of his uncle, Thomas 
Belwoode, and ‘‘to my poor Kinsfolks on my 
father’s side in Northumberland”; specifies the 
children of his wife Alice as John, Matthewe, 
Anne, and Elizabeth, appointing the said Alice 
their guardian ; son William mentioned as under 
age. Leaves bequests to Sir Thomas Tyrrel, 

ight, and my lady his wife; and to “my 
daughter Juliane, now wife of John Munday, 
citizen and Alderman of London”; and ‘‘to my 
Fader in Law Henry Kebyll, Alderman.” Lands, 
&c., in Essex. Executors: Henry Kebyll, John 
Munday, Robert Blagge, one of the Barons of the 
King’s Exchequer, and his son William Browne. 
Overseers: Sir Thomas Lovell, Knight ; Richard 
Broke, serjeant-at-law; John West, mercer; 
Jobn Hosyar (Hosier?), mercer. Assistant to the 
executors: Maister Doctour Shorton. 

Lastly, I have to note the will of the other Sir 
William (also at Somerset House), Lord Mayor 
1507. This is dated March 20, 1507, and was 
proved June 6, 1508. He describes himself as 
“William Browne the Elder, Citizen and Alder- 
man of the Citie of London”; desires to be buried 
in the parish church of Our Lady in Alderman- 
bury. He leaves bequests to Thomas Hynde, 
citizen and mercer, “and my doughter his wif”; 
sons Anthony Browne and Leonard Browne on 
their coming of “lawfull age” or being married ; 
“Cosyn Mr. George Werks, clerk”; my child 
Thomas Torell (?); to “my cosyn William Browne, 
Alderman, son of Sir John Browne, Knight,” &c. ; 
names his six children, William, Anthony, Leonard, 
Katerine, Margaret, and Anne ; lands and tene- 
ments at Stebonhith (Stepney) and in the town 
of Calais, left to his son William ; lands, &c., in 


the parish of 8. Laurence Pountney to his son 
Anthony, with reversion to son Leonard, who is 
likewise to inherit lands and tenements in the 
parish of Our Lady, in Aldermanbury, in a lane 


called Love Lane. Executors : “Elizabeth, my 
wife”; “my cosyn William Browne, Alde 
sonne of Sir John Browne”; Thomas Hynde, 
citizen and mercer ; and Sir Robert Rede, Knight, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Sir John 
Browne’s wife was Ann Belwood, and that there is 
no indication of his having had a first wife, Alice 
Swinstead, and by hera son Robert. He desires 
prayers to be said for the repose of the soul of his 
late son Richard ; surely he would have done the 
same for a late wife! The Harleian MS. 1541, 
folio 135b, has a Browne pedigree, in which Sir 
John’s ancestor is stated to be Sir Anthony Browne, 
Knight of the Bath to Henry IV. He is given 
two wives, Alice Swinstead and Ann Belwood, 
from the former of whom the Brownes of Walcot 
are made to spring—from the latter theSir William, 
Lord Mayor 1507 (instead of 1513, as I have 
proved). This MS. has long puzzled me. If 
there is any truth in it, we have at once the 
Montagu Brownes, of Beechworth Castle, Surrey, 
established as being of the same stock as those of 
whom I am writing. 

I have also shown that Sir William (Lord Mayor 
1513) married Katherine Shaa and Alice Kebyll, 
and that, consequently, Wright’s ‘ Rutlandshire’ 
is all wrong ; and in the same category I must put 
Morant (‘ Essex,’ vol. i. p. 349) and, of course, 
Orridge. A privately printed ‘List of Eminent 
Members of the Mercers’ Company,’ most 
courteously presented to me on application, 
singularly enough, mentions both these Sir 
Williams as identical, thus, “Sir William Browne, 
Master Warden 1507, Mayor 1507, 1513. We 
should, therefore, be charitable to Mr. Orridge, 
whose work is, in spite of its faults, very useful. 

Now for a word or two in answer to Mr. 
Srocxen. As to Alice Blount, there is no ques- 
tion that she was the widow of Sir William 
Browne (Lord Mayor 1513). She married 
William Blount, fourth Lord Montjoy, soon 
after Sir William’s death ; herself died in 1521, 
and was buried in the church of the Grey Friars 
(See Stowe’s ‘Survey’). Lord Montjoy, Burke 
tells us, married a third wife, and died 1535. In 
further proof of these statements I refer the reader 
to Mr. Henry H. Drake's “new” Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 
where (at p. 169) he will find a most interesting 
indenture printed concerning Sir Henry Kebyll, 
Lord Montjoy, and Sir William Browne’s children 
by Alice, viz., John, Matthew, Anna, and Eliza- 
beth, the eldest son William not being mentioned, 
he beipg a son by the first wife, Kateryn (Shaa). 

From this son William descended the Brownes 
of Flamberds, in Essex ; from John the Brownes 
of Horton Kirby, Kent, and of Stretton-en-le- 
Field, co. Derby. Sir Bernard Burke, in his 
“Cave” pedigree, also says Sir John Browne 
(Lord Mayor 1480) had a first wife, Alice Swin- 
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stead, and repeats the error above alluded to, in 
the Harleian MS., that his son was the Sir William, 
Lord Mayor 1507, instead of 1513. 

Concerning the ultimate descendants of Sir 
William (Lord Mayor 1507) of Stebonhethe I can- 
not glean anything. For the arms borne by the 
three mayors see Harleian MS, 1349, folio 3. 

In conclusion, let me apologize for the length of 
this letter, which I have found it impossible to 

vent, There has been such a mass of error 
printed on the subject that I have wished (believing 
myself to be a descendant of the family, and so 
naturally interested in it) to put it right where 
possible, I shall be very glad if Mr. Stocken or 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me anything of 
the family subsequent to the Visitation of 1634; 
and also if any Browne of to-day has assumed the 
arms, Az., a chevron between three escallops or, 
within a bordure engrailed gules. 

James Roserts Browy. 


(7™ iv. 328, 377, 474; v. 33).— 
Correctness is a most laudable thing, but then the 
corrector should be sure he is right, and he should 
give his authority plainly, which Mr. Tzery has 
not done. My quotation was from the edition of 
the ‘Polycronycon’ printed by Peter de Treveris, 
1527, and is correct to a letter. Mn. Terry's 
‘Polychronicon’ is possibly a cheap reprint, and 
such, I know from woful experience, are not always 
to be depended on. I beg to assure Mr. Terry 
that I am very careful in copying extracts, and 
that I write a very legible hand. 

The edition I used is evidently right. “ Wayes 
wyndynge” is equal to “winding ways,” but 
“wayes wyndynges and wrynklynges” is tauto- 
logical and nonsensical, for winding ways and 
twisting ways are very much alike. I gave the 
extract as an early instance of the use of the word, 
which I thought might be acceptable to those who 
had brought forward passages from the much more 
modern Lyly and Latimer. Perhaps I ought to 
bave written the familiar formula, “This may be 
added to the instances already given.” I will not 
dogmatize about the meaning; but, as the construc- 
tion of Deedalus was altogether a puzzle or stratagem, 
I think the author of the ‘ Polycronycon’ may have 
meant that it was full of winding and puzzling or 
deceitful ways, and not “winding ways and twist- 
ing ways.” 

In this part of the country wrinkle rather 
means knowledge or information than trickery. 
For instance : “That ’s a wrinkle, I'll remember 
it”; “I should not have got through the job half 
80 easy if Tom had not given me many a wrinkle.” 


R. BR. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


This word, in Northumberland and Durham, 
and, I dare say, elsewhere, is equivalent to a hint. 
“I got a wrinkle from so-and-so.” R. B, 


*Vorace to THE Moon’ (7* 8. v. 9).—The 
* Voyage to the Moon,’ from the collection of Mr. 
Henry _ may be a translation of Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s ‘ Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires 
de la Lune.’ The two principal stories by Cyrano 
(‘ Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires de la 
Lune,’ ‘ Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires 
du Soleil’) have been edited a number of times. 
I quote the principal editions : Paris, 1677; Am- 
sterdam, 1699 ; Paris, 1741; Paris, 1858. It will 
be easy for Mr. J. Puituips to certify if his 
‘ Voyage to the Moon’ is or not a = our 
de Bergerac. JosEPH NACH, 

aris. 


Derirenp (7 §, v. 44).—In the Midlands the 
word dirt is often pronounced derrt, a long r with 
a slight trill, with a faint ¢ following. It is, there- 
fore, quite probable that the part of Birmingham 
called Deritend got the name because it was for- 
merly the most dirty part of the whole place. 

THos. Ratciirre, 

Worksop. 


(7" 8. v. 45).— 

**T kenn’d he behoved to dree his weird till that day 
cam’.”—Meg Merrilies, of Henry Bertram, in ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ chap. lv, 


Ropley, Hants. 


Dr. Des (7* S. iv. 306; v. 32).—I possess the 
magic bracelet of Dr. Dee, which was purchased 
the late Lord Londesborough in 1851, and 
belonged formerly to Mr. Charles Mainwaring. It 
is made of silver, and has three pendants and the 
silver setting of a fourth. One of the pendants 
consists of a round convex pebble set in silver, with 
three smaller pebbles at the back ; another is a 
brown pebble held by three bands of silver ; and 
the third is a sort of nut contained in a silver case. 
Round the bracelet is engraved the following in- 
scription, “-+-10NA + I1HOAT + I0NA + HELOI + 
YSSARAY Il + MEPHENOLPHETON-+-AGLA + ACHE- 
DION + YANA + BACHIONODONAVALI 3 ILIOR + II 
BACHIONODONAVLI ACH+.” Can any Rosicrucian 
help me to a translation of these cabalistic cha- 
racters; and is it known what was the fourth 
pendant, of which the silver hank only now re- 
mains? The bracelet has been engraved. 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Atwrne (7 §. iv. 388, 534; v. 32).—Mr. R. 
Ferguson, in his ‘ Teutonic Name-System,’ derives 
the name from all and wine=friend, and gives 
Old German Allowin (seventh century) and French 
Alavoine as variants of the name. Miss Yonge, 
in ‘History of Christian Names,’ vol. ii. p. 347, 
thinks that the Anglo-Saxon ilfwine is equiva- 
lent to elf-friend. Halhwine= Alcuin = Aylwin, she 
is inclined to believe is derived as to its first syl- 
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lable from ealh=hall. She says, “Some Aylwins 
are, however, certainly from Aigilwine, or awfal 
friend.” F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 


(7™ 8. iv. 507).—The of 
ercers’ Company appears in the list of 
Churches, Halls...... built and repaired by Sir 
Christopher Wren” given in Miss Phillimore’s 
*Sir Christopher Wren ’ (1881), p. 339. 

G. F. R. B. 


TIumortat Yew Trees (7 §. iv. 449, 532; v. 
63).—Though not wishing to apply the term im- 
mortal to yew trees, let me draw attention to some 
singularly fine ones which had an existence in my 
early days, about 1843, in the churchyard of Guils- 
field, in Montgomeryshire, a village distant about 
three miles from Welshpool. Were all the yew 
trees existing in the different churchyards in Eng- 
land to be mentioned they would, indeed, demand 
an unreasonable space in your pages. These were 
at that date in existence, and were only a few years 
before (in 1838) supposed to be of sufficient size to 
be mentioned in Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary 
of Wales,’ s. v. “ Guilsfield ”:— 

“The churchyard is ornamented with twelve exceed- 
ingly fine yew trees, which, according to a document in 
the possession of John Jones, Esq., of Crosswood, were 
planted in the reign of William and Mary, and are all 
of the same age.” 

Underneath one of them, near the south-west porch 
of the church, dedicated to All Saints, was a raised 
tomb, upon which was inscribed the following 
curious epitaph :— 

Under this yew tree, 

Buried would he be, 

Because his father and he, 

Planted this yew tree, 
This is probably there still. The old church used to 
be fitted up with pews of every conceivable shape and 
size, belonging to the different manors in the large 
and extensive parish, and on its walls were many 
monuments of the ancient families of Juckes, 
Mytton, Egerton, and Lloyd of Trawscoed. On my 
last visit, in 1864, it had undergone a restoration. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There stands in our churchyard here a very fine 
old yew, which Charles Kingsley told us he be- 
lieved to be older than the church (J256), and to 
date from Saxon times. It is mentioned in ‘ The 
Ecclesiastical Topography of England’ (part ii.), 
by J. H. Parker, who also mentions the other old 
yews of the Berks churchyards. 


Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Hatuetr’s Cove (7 iv. 409, 473; v. 51).— 
is place, now known as Astoria, is at the junc- 
tion of the watercourse called Harlem River with 
the East River, connecting it with the Spuyten 
Duivel creek at the historic King’s Bridge, three 


or four miles distant, with the Hudson, or North 
River, and constituting the northern boundary of 
the narrow strip of territory upon which the ci 

of New York stands, that has from the first settle. 
ment borne the name of Manhattan Island. The 
first of this family in America was William Hall 

who was born in Dorsetshire, England, in 1616, 
and died at the age of ninety. Several of his 
descendants lived at Hallett’s Cove, with other 
residents of culture, before the revolution; and 
being people of means, we find, as early as 1762, 
a school advertised at Hallett’s Cove, taught by 
William Rudge, of the city of Gloucester, England, 
Joseph Hallett, the New York merchant, father. 
in-law of John Delafield, the Englishman, was a 
brother-in-law of Col. Jacob Blackwell, who mar- 
ried his sister Lydia. Col. Blackwell was a grand- 
son of Robert Blackwell, who, in 1676, was a 
merchant in Elizabeth Town, New Jersey. He 
married a daughter of Capt. John Manning, who 
owned the island in the East River called by his 
name, and whose sword was broken over his head 
for having surrendered New York to the Dutch 
in 1673. Robert Blackwell was remarkable for 
his physical strength and size, being six feet two 
inches in height and weighing 429 pounds before 
his death, which was in 1717. His grandson, 
Col. Blackwell, died Oct. 23, 1780, leaving 
children. He was a leading citizen in the com- 
munity where he lived, and a vestryman of St. 
James’s Church, Newtown, L.I., near Hallett’'s 
Cove, of which the Rev. Samuel Seabury was 
rector in 1759, who, after the War of Independ- 
ence, became the first bishop of the Protestant 
Church in America, W. 

ew York, 


*Ozmonp anp Cornetia’ (7™ vy. 68).—It is 
matter of notoriety that Lord Bacon did compose 
one so-called “‘ masque,” or entertainment, for his 
Society of Gray’s Inn when a student. It gained 
no sort of notoriety, nor is it mentioned with 
approval ; still, it was an imaginative drama of 
pastoral life. A. H. 


Nott (7 §. iv. 268, 392, 514; v. 74).—The 
editorial note appended at the last reference sug- 
gests a habit of speech far from uncommon in 
the Scottish lowlands. The combination of the 
two words “ mine ain ” (mine own) in conversation 
has led to their being confounded in a manner that 
completely defies etymology. This has produced 
“his nain” and “your nain” as well as “my 
nain,” while “her nainsel’” is an almost univer- 
sally recognized equivalent for the Gael in his per- 
plexed relations to Lowland Scotch. 

Tuomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Caroine, Consort or Gzorcr IV. 
(7™ S. v. 87).—I. P. will find the will and codicils 
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of Queen Caroline in the Annual Register for 1821, 
“ Appendix to the Chronicle,” pp. 318-320. Dr. 
Stephen Lushington and Thomas Wilde, barrister- 
at-law, were appointed executors. The will was 
ved on Feb. 4, 1822, in the Prerogative Court, 
tors’ Commons, the effects being sworn under 
20,0001. See Gent. Mag., 92, pt. i. p. 172, where 
it is stated that the executors had determined that 
“the property which she left at Brandenburgh 
House and abroad Swill all jest sold to 
discharge (as far as it will go) all just claims. 
G. F. R. B. 
Sworps as AN ArticLE oF Dress (7 §, v. 88). 
—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. i. 415 ; ii. 110, 218, 318 ; 
iii, 29. JonaTHaN Boucuier. 


Wartcu Lecenp §. v. 89.—The legend 
cannot be true, because it is contrary to the nature 
of things—at least, so I think. According to my 
observation, the watch would never, at any period 
of the tree’s growth, be carried much higher than 
when it was first caught by the branch. The small 
branch which caught the watch would grow bigger, 
not by an elongation of the lower part of it, carrying 
higher up the twig (still a final twig) which had 
caught the watch, but quite the contrary. The 
small branch which caught the watch would become 
bigger by other branches and twigs growing from 
it, at the end of it, or out of it, and it would cease 
to be a final twig, and become a branch, strong and 
long ; but all the additional length would be above 
where the watch hung, and not below it. 

Take a tree in spring, say of the height of 
twenty feet ; suppose a branch seven feet in length 
springs from the trunk at six feet from the ground, 
and that this branch has a fork three feet from the 
trunk ; if it be measured again atthe end of the year, 
the tree may have added three feet to its height 
and the branch three feet to its length, but it still 
springs from the trunk at six feet from the ground, 
and the fork is still only three feet from the 
trunk ; and in fifty years it would be almost the 
same, although the tree might have grown to 
double or treble its former height. The additional 
size being caused by fresh branches or new twigs 
growing upon or out of the former ones, the branch 
which when it caught the watch was at the outside 
of the tree would, in consequence of the new 
wth, be very much inside, but nearly the same 
tance from the ground. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Impossible. A tree grows at the top, not from 
the bottom. A bough three feet from the ground 
can never be six. Where it shot from the stem it 
will remain till, overgrown by higher branches, it 
dies, and falls to earth. Jonn P. 

Hillfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Sir Watrer Raeicn (7 §, iv. 509).—The 
couplet given as a “ Gleaning from a Graveyard” is 


not an epitaph, but a scurrilous and false epigram 
upon and against agreat man, Perhaps it was not 
thought safe to place any inscription upon the tomb 
in 1618, while Sir Walter’s enemies were in the 
ascendant. 

“ For a long time no inscription was placed above the 
grave of Ralegh. The spot was marked, I believe, by 
the armorial bearings of its tenant. In after years a 
wooden tablet waserected. This was eventually replaced 
by a tablet of brass. Its inscription reads thus: ‘ Within 
the Chancel of this Church was interred the body of 
the great Sir Walter Raleigh, on the day he was be- 
headed, in Old Palace Yard, Westminster, October 29, 
1618. Reader, should you reflect on his errors, remember 
his many virtues; and that he was a Mortal.’ The tab- 
let thus inscribed is of a date so recent as 1845, Whether 
this new inscription repeats an older one, or is of the 
composition of the restorer, I have failed to discover.” — 
‘Life of Sir W. Ralegh, with his Letters,’ by Edward 
Edwards, London, 1868, i. 706. 

“ Lady Raleigh interred her husband’s body near 
the altar in the chancel of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster” (ibid.). As a counterpoise to the 
injurious distich, take the following epigraph, 
printed by Frobisher in his ‘Collection of Epi- 
taphs,’ London and York, 1790, p. 175 :— 

On Sir Walter Raleigh, 

A valiant Soldier, and an able Statesman, 
Who, endeavouring to rouse the Spirit of his Master, 
For the Honour of his Country, 

Against the Ambition of Spain ; 

Feil a Sacrifice to the Influence of that Court, 
Whose Arms he had vanquish’d 
And whose Designs he oppos’d. 

Stow, ‘ Buckinghamshire.’ 

Faller (‘ Worthies,’ 262, Devonshire) says “that 
he had many enemies (which worth never wanteth) 
at Court, his Cowardly Detractors.” Prince also 
(‘Worthies of Devon,’ ed. 1810, p. 678) says, 
** Various were the resentments of his death, and 
several pasquils (as it always happens on such 
occasions) were scattered abroad.” The couplet 
above mentioned may have been one of these. 

W. E. 

“ Nom pLume” §. iii. 348 ; iv. 17, 331, 
494; v. 52).—The instance from M. Cassal’s 
‘Glossary’ cited by Mr. Boucutier is altogether 
insufficient to disprove the view first enunciated 
by M. Gasc, and supported, from my own ex- 
perience, by myself; indeed, it corroborates this 
view. It is fifteen years since M. Gasc first pointed 
out that nom de plume was unknown in France, and 
must, consequently, have originated in England, 
where it was so freely used. It is not sufficient, 
therefore, for Mr. Boucurer to bring forward an 
example which is not more than seven years old, 
and which, moreover, is from the pen of a French 
gentleman who is connected with several English 
institutions, either as teacher or as examiner, and has 
doubtless lived many years in England. He must 
bring forward an example more than fifteen years 
old, from a French writer living in France, and 
having no special knowledge of English, A person 
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who lives many years in a foreign country is almost 
sure to lose, to a greater or less extent, that nice 
discrimination of the idioms and peculiarities of 
his native language which is naturally best re- 
tained by him who knows no other language than 
his own. I am not in the least surprised, there- 
fore, to find M. Oassal adopting in one instance* 
the expression nom de plume, which he had so 
often heard or seen used in England. I had a 
French governess in my own family who had been 
seventeen years in England, and who sometimes 
made use of Anglicisms of which she evidently was 
unaware. One, I remember well, was agir, which 
she constantly used of acting on the stage, instead 
jouer. I once had a German housemaid who 
always used mitaus (a translation of “ without”) 
instead of ohne; and it is well known to English- 
men living in London and familiar with German 
that the German spoken by Germans resident in 
London is often strongly larded with Germanized 
English.t A highly educated German gentleman 
with whom I was at one time intimate, and who 
had not been more than ten years in the United 
States and in England, always, when talking Ger- 
man with me, spoke of books as written bet so-and- 
so. I ventured to point out to him that he ought 
to use von in this sense, but he was unable to see 
it, and refused to allow that it was true. So far 
as my experience goes, those children who begin 
to learn foreign languages very young never know 
any language, not even their own, correctly. 
ith regard to nom de guerre, I believe that it 
is scarcely used of literary pseudonyms, For these 
pseudonyme is certainly, as I said in my last note, 
the term in ordinary use. F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


The late M. Cassal certainly, and, if Iam not 
mistaken, M. Karcher also have been residents in 
England for many years, and it suggests itself as 
at least possible that they may thus inadver- 
tently, when writing for English readers, have 
let an Anglicism slip in. I do not think the 
instance quoted by Mr. Boucurer can be held to 
have much weight. IJK L 


Accusep with v. Accusep or (4" §. xi. 280). 
—WNo reply seems to have been sent to this query, 
and perhaps C. ©. M., the querist, may not con- 
sider the lady from whom the following extract is 
taken to be “a good English writer”; still, her 
use of the expression may be received as evidence 

* I do not think that M. Cassal uses nom de plume in 
any other instance He uses pseudonyme three times 
(viz., se. Daniel Stern, Georges Sand, and Laugel), and 
nom de théAtre once (s.v. Dorus-Gras). 

74 ludicrous and probably ex rated instance of 
this was given some years in the London German 
paper Hermann. A London German was represented as 
saying “Ich jumpte in den Train,” instead of “Ich 
sprang in den Fog 


that it was current in the middle of the last century, 
In her ‘ Apology for the Conduct of Mrs. Teresig 
Constantia Phillips’ the authoress writes, “ Yo 
have been pleased to accuse me with the detestable 
vice of drunkenness” (Dedication, p. xxxv, ed, 
1761). So in Latin the genitive of the charge is 
usual, but other constructions occur, the ablative 
alone, or with a preposition, “hoc crimine,” “de 
vi,” “ de veneficiis.” W. E. Bucstey, 


Hacker's ‘ Lire or Witttams’ (7* iv. 409), 
—*“Small white letter” seems to me simply 4 
printer’s blunder for “small writ — 

. TB. 


Tue or Sitence §. iv. 368).— 
Whether a practice of the Druids or not, the cus- 
tom which forms the subject of Dr. Brewer's 
query certainly obtained in the tribal assemblies 
of the Scots in Ireland. It is distinctly mentioned 
in the celebrated Eric Fine case of the children of 
Turenn, which is cited in an interesting article on 
the ‘ Ancient Irish Eric Fine,’ by Mr. R. R. Cherry, 
M.A., in the Law Magazine and Review, No. 255, 
for February, 1885. ©. H. E. Carmicwart, 

New University Club, 8.W, 


sayinc THerr Prayers Backwarps 
(7" S. v. 87).—If witches had a reverse mode of 
praying, wizards had evidently a reverse mode of 
reading ; and there may be some connexion be- 
tween the two. Granville, Lord Lansdown, in the 
‘British Enchanters,’ has the couplet :— 

Into a woman’s meaning would you look, 

Then read her backwards, like a wizard’s book, 
Witches, in their intercourse with the devil, gener- 
ally mocked what was sacred. To say the Lord’s 
Prayer may have been a part of their conjurations; 
and to say or read their conjurations the wrong 
—~ may have been equally the custom of witches 
an 


wizards, E. Yarvtey. 
May the reference be to Hebrew and Arabic works, 
which are read backwards} 


Heratpic (7 §. vy. 88).—The blazon supplied 
by W. M. M., and of which he desires an in- 
terpretation, is an imperfect one, even the first 
necessity—viz., the tincture of the field—being 
omitted. I should blazon the arms of the Conde 
de Mariz thus: “Em campo de azul cinco vieiras,” 
&c. Azure, five escallop shells in cross or between 
four roses arg. I do not know what is meant by 
“sobre pallas e faixas” in connexion with the 
above, unless it be that the nine charges together 
make three palar rows and three rows in fess. 

Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Quarter Wayrer (7" iv. 249, 334).—I 
have been informed from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office that, now at least, the Gentlemen 
Ushers and the Quarterly Waiters are on one 
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common roster, each taking his turn of duty for 
one month. If I can find that formerly it was 
different I will note it, and would, therefore, ask 
for the authors or books likely to enlighten me. 
The only work I have yet looked into, and un- 
satisfactorily, has been S. Pegg’s ‘Curialia.’ I 
would slso assure Mr. Warren that I never make 
up a theory rather than inquire into the facts, or 
knowingly trust to an incomplete and inconsequent 
llogism ; but in this case merely attempted to 
w that there was another possible etymology, as 
proving that it was not necessary to rest satisfied 
with what, prima facie, seemed to me a rather 
improbable etymology. Just in like manner, I 
cannot hold that “‘the quartering of troops” in 
barracks or elsewhere has to do with the quarters 
of the year, or with the fourth part of anything. 
Br. Nicuotson. 


Sm Water Scorr nis “Proors” (7% 
8. v. 65).—On referring to my copy of the original 
edition of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ vol. iii. 
p. 382, I find that the notes made on the proof- 
sheet of Scott’s ‘Field of Waterloo’ are given at 
greater length than in the cutting from the Globe 
which Mr. E. Watrorp sends you. As Lock- 
hart’s ‘Life’ is readily accessible, I will only 
crave your kind indulgence to make one addition 
and correct one error in the newspaper citations. 
The writer in the Giobe says that in the proof- 
sheet before him the first stanza is missing. I 
learn, however, from Lockhart that James Balian- 
tyne demurred to one of its lines— 

Fair Brussels thou art left behind— 
on the ground of its being tame and of some 
“associated vulgarity” with the phrase “ far 
behind”; but Scott, naturally disliking this hyper- 
criticism, ordered the line to remain. When Bal- 
lantyne objected to “stance,” on the ground that 
there was no such English word, Sir Walter re- 
joined, “Then we’ll make it one for the nance” 
(not “nonce,” as appears in the quotation from 
the Globe). I may add that in the copy I possess 
of the original edition of Scott’s ‘ Waterloo,’ the 
Emperor's name appears in the second note as 
“Buonaparte.” Presumably, therefore, Ballantyne 

t his way in reference to the “accursed ” appel- 
ion. H. T. Macxenziz 

4, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 

C. L, 8. and C, F. 8S. Warren, M.A.,, oblige w - 
ions to the same effect. ] 


Mixsrer Cavrcn (7 v. 47).—The account 
of the legend connected with Minster Church, 
given in Walpoole’s ‘New British Traveller’ (1784), 
p. 21, is as follows :— 

“In the church, and in the south-east part of the 
wall, is a very ancient monument, being the figure of a 
man in the habit of a Knight-Templar, his feet being 
supported by a boy, and on his right side is the head of a 
horse, There is no inscription by which we could learn 


to whom it belonged, but the following iculars are 
related:—That in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, one 
Lord Shawlam, who lived in the parish, hearing that the 
vicar had refused to bury a poor man whose friends were 
unable to pay the fees, his lordship went to the clergy- 
man’s house, and seizing upon the priest, buried him in 
the grave open for the reception of the poor man’s body, 
where he instantly died. As soon as the crime was 
committed, the nobleman began to reflect on what he 
had done, and hearing that the Queen was on board of a 
ship of war at the Nore, he saddled his horse and swam 
above two miles in the sea, entreating Her Majesty to 
pardon him for what he had done, swimming his horse 
three times round the ship while the Queen was con- 
sidering of the matter. As the murder was committed 
in the heat of passion, and as the provocation arose from 
an act of inhuman cruelty, the Queen pardoned the 
nobleman, and he swam to the shore in the same manner 
as he had come from it, And soon as he alighted, he 
was met by an old woman, who told him that, although 
his horse had saved his life once, yet in the end he would 
occasion his death, which so enraged the haughty peer, 
that he drew his sword and stabbed the creature dead, 
to prevent the fulfilling of the old woman’s prophecy, 
This affair, as may be imagined, made a great noise in 
the place, and his lordship, walking next day beside where 
he had killed the horee, struck the head of the animal with 
his foot, which brought on a mortification, and occasioned 
his death. Oral tradition generally preserves the memory 
of facts, but almost always disguises the circumstances, 
and misplaces the time.” 


For further authentic (!) details see ‘ Grey 
Dolphin,’ by Thomas Ingoldsby, > 
J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpool. 


Weever, in his ‘Funeral Monuments,’ speaking 
of Minster, in Shepey, says :— 

“ Here I saw some antique monuments of the Shur- 

lands, sometimes Lords of the Mannor of Shurland, here- 
unto adjoyning ; of whom the inhabitants have many 
strange relations not worth remembring. Sir Robert 
Shurland flourished in the raigne of King Edward the 
First” (pp. 283-4, ed. 1631). 
Dugdale, ‘ Monasticon,’ ii. 49-51, refers to no 
legend connected with the Minster of St. Sexburga 
in Shepey. Thomas Eliensis, however (printed by 
Wharton in his ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ folio, 1691, vol. i., 
at pp. 595-6), relates how Sexburga, after the death 
of her husband Erconbert, acted as regent viriliter 
until her son Egbert was grown up. She then laid 
aside all the emblems of sovereignty and worldly 
enjoyment, “‘ vestem jocunditatis deposuit, habit- 
umque meceroris suscepit,” and founded a nunnery 
for seventy-seven virgins, Then follows what may 
be the legend inquired for :— 

“Nocte autem quadam cum 8. Sexburga sopori se 
dedisset, Angelus Domini apparuit ei per visum dicens: 
Scias quod non post multos hos dies multis annis 
evolutis desertores Dei regnum hoc invadent diripi- 
endum, invasum oppriment et affligent. Quod tunc 
completum in se feré tota Anglia est experta; quando ab 
Agquilone ruit tempestas super habitatores terrax, 
Inguare et Ubba navali certamine cum triumpho 
regnum ingressis, et exviente gladio cadem Ecclesie 
Dei intentantibus generalem.” 


On this Sexburga resigned her post as abbess, 
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appointed her daughter Ermenilda in her stead, 
and placed herself under her own sister Ethelreda 
at Ely, whom in 679 she succeeded. The rest of 
her life having been passed in austerity and con- 
stant prayers, she was buried near her sister, “‘ ubi 
virtutum suarum merita florere non desinunt, sem- 
perque ejus preconia accipiunt incrementa.” 
W. E. Buckuey. 

Reo, Oxoy., Kituicrew, G. G. B., and E. H. 

MarsHatt are thanked for communications. 


Amuss (7" §. v. 69).—This appears to be an 
adverbial form of muss, and equivalent to “all of 
a heap.” Dr. Grey, in his ‘ Notes on Shakspeare,’ 
derives muss “a muscho inventore.” Nares’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ says “ the original is mousque, which may 
also be the origin of the English muss,” and gives 
other examples of the use and meaning of the word. 
The glossarial index to Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley’ has 
muss, “a term of abuse,” vol. ix. p. 367; but I 
cannot find the word under this reference. 


A. Lex. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Webster-Mahn derives the word muss from 
“O.Fr. mousche, a fly ; also the play called muss, 
from Lat. musca, a fly.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Cf. Webster's ‘ Dict.’; Hunter's ‘ Encycl. Dict.’; 
and Bartlett (J. R.), ‘ Dict. Americanisms,’ 1877, 
8vo., under Muss.” R. S. Cuarnock. 


“SToRMY PETREL OF PpoLitics” (7 §. 48). 
—John Scott, Earl of Eldon (1751-1838). So 
called because he was in the habit of hastening up 
to London when any rumour of a dissolution of 
the Cabinet reached him. He did so at the death 
of Lord Liverpool, under the expectation that the 
king would call on him to form a ministry, but 
the task was assigned to Canning. Again, when 
Canning died he was in full expectation of being 
sent for ; but the king applied to Lord Goderich. 
Again, when Lord Goderich resigned, Eldon felt 
sure of being sent for; but the king asked Wel- 
lington to form a ministry. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


I have understood that Giuseppe Mazzini was 
called the stormy petrel of European politics, but 
I do not know by whom the title was invented. 

Bovcuier. 


T. Onwayrn: Parer Paterre (7" S. iv. 527; 
v. 72).—As every scrap of information concerning 
— illustrations of the works of Charles 

ickens possesses an interest to collectors of 
Dickensiana, allow me to say that in an old 
volume of the Mirror may be found a series of 

rtraits of characters in ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ 
ot at the present time possessing the book 
renders my note more indefinite than could be 
wished, but the probable date was about 1840-41. 


They were whole-page portraits, half-length, and 
underneath were inscribed not the names of the 
persons, but of the characters they sustained in 
the story,—as the Schoolmaster, the Runaway, the 
Young Lord, the Usurer, the Portrait Painter, &, 
How they got there was a puzzle, for they had no 
possible connexion with the text of the book, or it 
with them. 

In another volume of the Mirror, for 1837, were 
inserted about a dozen whole-page illustrations of 
‘ Guy Mannering’ and ‘The Antiquary’; and here 
again the question might have been asked how 
they got there? An illustrative quotation from 
the novels was appended to each of these as a 
motto. Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 


Nores anp Appenpa To SKgar’s ‘Dictionary’ 
(7™ iv. 84, 162, 282; v. 43).—Apophthegm must 
have been known before 1553, because I have a 
copy of the “Apophthegmes, that is to saie, 
prompte, quicke, wittie, and sentencious saiynges, 
ousted and ve in Latine by the right famous clerke 
Master Erasmus of Roterodame, translated into 
Englyshe by Nicolas Udall, 1542.” R. BR 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


AvtHors or Quotations Waytep (7" §. iy, 
329).— 

East or West, 
Home is best. 

As no reply seems to have been offered as to the author- 
ship of the above lines, I think the following stanza by 
Longfellow may solve the query:— 

Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care : 
To stay at home is best. 
Weary and homesick and distressed, 
They wander East, they wander West, 
And are baffled and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt : 
To stay at home is best. 
Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest in its nest ; 
O’er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky: 
To stay at home is best, 

Domiseda.—The above stanza by Longfellow, “To 
stay at home is best,” brings forcibly to my recollection 
the epitaph in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the tomb of 
Jane, the only daughter of Sir Christoper Wren, who 
died unmarried in 1702, xt. twenty-six, and was buried 
in the crypt :—“ M.S. Desiratissime virginis Jane 
Wren, clariss, dom. Christophori Wren, filiz unice; 
paternz indolis, literis dedite, benevol, domisedz, 
arte musica peritissimz, Ob 29 Dec 1702 wt 26." The 
word domiseda (domus sedeo) signifies literally “a stayer 
at home” as well as “domesticated,” in contradistinc- 
tion to “a gad-about”’; and in an old Latin inscription 
the word is applied to a virtuous Roman matron. An 
expression of the same meaning occurs in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to Titus ii. 5. It is not improbable that this 
gifted and amiable young lady assisted her father in his 
labours as Surveyor General, and some of the 
may have been suggested by her. W, CHAFFERS. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Sanctuaries, By Thomas John de Mazzinghi, (Stafford, 

Halden & Son.) 

Mvon has been written on the right of sanctuary, but 
the literature on the subject sadly requires sifting by 
some competent hand, The author of the thin volume 
before us makes no pretence of being exhaustive. He 
has gathered together a number of facts, some from 
very well-known sources, others from places sufficiently 
obscure. By his labour he will have saved future stu- 
dents much trouble, but he has in no sort given us a 
history of sanctuaries. To do 80 efficiently would 
have required years of labour. They were, as every 
student of the old Testament knows, a recognized insti- 
tution of the Hebrew commonwealth. They seem to 
have existed in India from a time beyond the reach of 
history, and we find them an acknowledged institution 
in Greece and Rome long before Christianity ,was planted. 
The Christian sanctuaries have the most interest for us. 
Their origin has been a matter of dispute. To those who 
have perversely seen in the Church of the Middle Ages 
a revived paganism they have seemed a continuation of 
the sanctuary system of the heathen world, Others 
have more wisely traced their origin to Jewish custom. 
We should ourselves rather think that they grew up spon- 
taneously, as supplying a want. : 

No one who has not made early medisval history 
a matter of serious study can conceive the utter 
want of justice which reigned everywhere beyond 
the precincts of the Church, Laws were indeed 
known, but through the greater part of Europe they 
were hardly ever respected by those who were strong 
enough to break them. When rapine and murder 
reigned supreme it was well that there was at least one 
power strong enough to shield the oppressed. In theor 
we apprehend that all Churches were “ cities of refuge ’ 
but, at least in the latter time, it was a theory only. We 
doubt, indeed, if it had ever been acted on by the fierce 
and the wayward, but certain places grew up to 
which a special sanctity attached, and from which it 
was, as men thought, sacrilege to tear away even the 
foulest of criminals, Beverley and Durham were two of 
these, and records yet exist which show how useful they 
were in a barbarous time. Even the Reformation, which 
changed the character, if not always the form, of nearly 
every English institution, did not immediately destroy 
the right of sanctuary. When the houses of religion 
fell, a statute was passed (32 Henry VIII. chap. 12) 
which limited the right of sanctuary to churches and 
churchyards, and to certain cities and towns which were 
thought most convenient. We need not say that more 
recent legislation has done away with these privileges. 
An institution which was of untold benefit in a bar- 
barous time would, now that the laws are administered 
Le who at least strive after justice, be an unmixed 


Rough List of Manuscript Materials relating to the His- 
tory of Oxford contained in the Printed Catalogues of 
the Bodleian and College Libraries. Arranged accord- 
ing to subject. With an Index, By F. Madan. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Mz. Mapan has not only compiled a most useful book, 

but has set a most excellent example. Students of every 

branch of knowledge are heard to complain that it is well 
nigh impossible to know what information at present 
exists on any given subject. The Royal Society, it is 
true, has done something in its own department, and we 
are thankful to the workers for the index Society; but 


what are these among so many? Mr, Madan has had a 
compact subject. His list relates to Oxford only; 
but when we call to mind what a large space Oxford 
covers in our history and our culture, it will be under- 
stood that the materials for its elucidation are very 
great. He has confined himself for the present to 
the manuscript materials to be found within the Uni- 
versity itself. We trust, however, that he may be in- 
duced to extend the range of his vision, and to give usa 
companion volume, in which the manuscript treasures 
relating to Oxford which are described in the various 
catalogues of the British Museum may be brought into 
order. No history of the city or the University, worthy 
of the name, can be written until this is done. 

It is not easy to explain the plan on which Mr. Madan 
has worked. A glance at his pages and a perusal of the 
index will show the t amount of matter on almost 
every conceivable subject which touches Oxford life in 
the past or the present that has been made available. 


The Chameleon: Fugitive Fancies in Many-Coloured 

Matters. By Charles J. Dunphie, (Ward & Downey.) 
To the admirers of wittily propounded unreason and 
humorously maintained pa ox these brilliant essays of 
Mr. Dunphie may warmly be commended, With a zeal 
kindred to that with which Panurge sings the praise of 
“tant de beaux et bons crediteurs,” Mr. Dunphie 
preaches “ the duty and delight of being in debt.” As 
convincingly as Cowley shows that “ nothing in Nature's 
sober found,” Mr. Dunphie proves that through the social 
system the great vital principal is that of indebtedness. 
In a similar spirit he points to “the pleasures of dis- 
content,” expatiates on “ the bliss of being by yourself,” 
and addresses odes “ Ad tussim swam delectam.” Some- 
times he is more serious, and a vein of tenderness under- 
lies his writing, as it underlies all true humour, His 
work, moreover, is not less scholarly than humorous, 
and his French illustrations and his Latin poems con- 
stitute eminently attractive features in his works, The 
latter, indeed, have won him well-deserved comparison 
with Father Prout. The whole of the contents of his 
volume are graciously conceived and delightfully written, 


ay of Books, Edited by Andrew Lang. (Longmans 
0. 


A DELIGHTFUL volume in all respects, and a specially 
agreeable possession to the bibliophile is this little work. 
It is avowedly a recast of a work of the same name by 
Mr. Brander Matthews, published last year in New York. 
The earlier volume we have not seen, and we are con- 
sequently unable to state what novelties Mr. Lang, who 
retains the —— note of Mr. Matthews, and shares 
his dedication of the volume to Mr. Frederick Locker, 
has added, There are, however, some truly delightful 
verses on books by Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. A. J. Munby, 
Mr, Gosse, and Mr. Lang. Ballads in the true sense of 
the term the poems are not, but they are mostly lyrical 
and readable. Many of them are American, No pur- 
chaser and prizer of books will care to be without this 
dainty volume. 


Haarlem the Birthplace of Printing, not Mentz. B 

J. H. Hessels, (Stosk,) 
WitH some modifications the contents of this volume 
are reprinted from the Academy, in which they appeared 
last summer, Mr. Hessels, who is an authority upon 
early printing, maintains his point with warmth, per- 
sistency, and energy, and with a logical subtlety that 
renders his arguments difficult of disproof. His book 
supplies a reason—not the first he has advanced—for re- 
considering the whole question of the origin of printing. 
It will be strange if the bibliophile is, after all, to go to 
Haarlem and unbennet bimself before the often-con- 
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demned statue of Coster, The theory held by Mr. Brad- 
shaw, that Utrecht was the birthplace of what are called 
the Costeriana, and for a time shared by Mr. Hessels, is 
now abandoned by our author, The book is, however, 
not to be summarized, it is to be read, It is scarcely 
going too far to say that to very many readers it will 
carry conviction. 


The Kabbalah Unveiled. Translated into English from 
the Latin version of Knorr von Rosenroth, and Col- 
lated with the original Chaldee and Hebrew Text. By 
8, L. MacGregor Mathers. (Redway.) 

We are certainly no enemies to the enlarging of the 

boundaries of knowledge in any direction whatsoever ; 

but we cannot, therefore, welcome with enthusiasm this 
translation from the Zoar. Had there been no Latin 
version, something might have been said in its favour ; 
but the esoteric philosophy of the Jewish doctors, which 
some people believe to be a tradition received in direct suc- 
cession from Moses, is so evidently of a far more modern 
date that it can be of little use to the Biblical critic, or, 
indeed, to any one except some successor of Mr. Caxton 
who may be engaged in writing a history of human error. 

Mr. Mathers’s introduction is a wild performance, from 

a we have been able to glean little knowledge of any 

kin 


a =| in England. By Edward H. Renton, (Wyman 
née. 


WE have here, in an illustrated and a handsome volume, 
a concise explanation of the history and science of 
heraldry, with a glossary of heraldic terms. Mr. Renton 
has practical experience as a seal engraver, and his 
work may be recommended as a pleasant introduction 
to a study the value, interest, and importance of which 
are scarcely perceptible to those who have not at least 
mastered the alphabet of heraldry. 


We have received the Transactions of the County 
Middlesex Natural History and Science Society 
(Mitchell & Hughes) for the year 1886-87, This 
is a new society, and the issue before us is its first publi- 
cation. Should future papers be of the high character 
of those before us, the county of Middlesex will be to 
be congratulated. People who have given no attention 
to physical science have come to the conclusion that the 
natural history of England is “used up,” that no new 
knowledge can be added to our stores; and even those 
who are a little wiser than this have many of them 
jumped to the conclusion that the neighbourhood of 
London has been #0 carefully examined by the most 
competent observers that there is nothing new there 
to chronicle. Almost every paper in the volume before 
us is an answer to this crude assumption. Mr. J. Logan 
Lobley’s ‘Geology of the Parish of Hampstead,’ while 
telling us what is known as to the London clay and its 
superincumbent beds, suggests many problems which are 
still waiting for an answer; and Mr. 8, T. Klein, in his 
* Thirty-six Hours’ Hunting among the Lepidoptera and 
Hymenoptera of Middlesex,’ proves that much will have 
to be done ere we have a catalogue even of Middlesex 
insects. Mr. E. M. Nelson’s paper on ‘ The Microscope,’ 
though it had no local flavour, is most useful as giving a 
condensed history of the development of an instrument 
which has of late years done much towards enlarging 
our knowledge and showing us how more successfully to 
battle with disease. 

Part II, of the Index Library, edited by W. P. W. 
Phillimore, M.A, (C. J, Clark), contains ‘The Wills Re- 
lating to the Counties of Northampton and Rutland, and 
the Bills and Answers from the Ch y Pr ding 
1625-1649.’ To the utility of this work we have already 
borne testimony, 


Mr. Wx. Hurt, of Clement’s Inn Gateway, has pub. 
lished a catalogue of books, including many desiderata, 


Mr, Watter has compiled from local records 
list of the freemen of Norwich from 1317 to 1603. This 
calendar will give the date at which each citizen took up 
his freedom, and the trade or occupation to which he be- 
longed, and will be preceded by a short introduction, 
The work will be issued very shortly by Mr. Stock, 


Illustrations is to be conducted by a limited company, 
with Mr. Francis George Heath, its founder, as managing 
director. 


We are glad to hear of the subscription to refund Mr, 
Furnivall the costs of the action Outram v. Furnivall, 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ willing to contribute to this end 
can communicate with Mr. J. Dykes Campbell, at 29, 
Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington Gore, W. 


RMotices to Corresponvents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. E. Buckiey (“Counting the proverbial flock of 
sheep ”).—The reference is, we believe, to the ‘ Brebis 
de Panurge.’ See ‘ Pantagruel,’ livre iv. chap. viii. A 
device for obtaining sleep is to count the sheep as one 
after another they are supposed to leap a gate, or, in the 
case of Panurge, to plunge into the sea. 

C, F. (“ Text of Epigram *’).—This is as follows :— 
Téiooapec ai Xapirec, rai Motoa 
iv Movou, Xapic Nagin. 

It is vain to argue with the master of legions, Such a 
saying is assigned to some one in classical times, Some 
correspondent may state to whom. 

8. V. H. (“ Portraits of the Arnes ”’).—A fine portrait 
of Thomas Augustine Arne was in the possession of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society ; a second, by} Zoffany, is in 
that of Mr. Henry Littleton. There are engravings 
after Dunkarton, and after an original sketch by Bar- 
tolozzi. We know of no picture of Michael Arne, 

W. Wiwrer (“Queen Boadicea and the Fight with 
Suetonius "’),—See 6% 8. vy, 281, 469, 

A, Quirtow (“The Pilgrim’s Way "’),—Coneult early 
indexes to ‘N. &, Q.,’ and see especially 1** 8, ii, passim, 

Marran (“Molinism”’).—The term is, as you say, 
applied to the doctrines of Louis Molina. We have not 
heard it applied to those of Michel Molinos, to whose 
views is sometimes applied the term “ Quietism,” 

X. Y, Z,—Apply to the College of Heralds, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


7m 8, V. Fes, 25, '88.] 
~ Beery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller of N. News-agent, 
price THREEPENCE, 
T H £E 
This ATHEN SUM contains Articles on 


EMIN PASHA in CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The MAKERS of VENICE. 

The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 

THOUGHT and WORDS. 

NOVELS of the WEEK. 

RECENT VERSE. 

LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CHOOSING a TITLE—INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION in 
WALES—The NEW ER KOOM— The LOVING BALLAD 
of LORD BATEMAN’— The *KALEVALA’ — PATRICK 
CAREY and PIEKREPONT CROMP—The BISHOPS’ BIBLE 
of 1568, 1572, and 160 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Notes; Astronomical Notes; Societies ; 
; Royal Aca- 


Archwological Societi 


FINE ARTS—T 
demy ; Sale; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Concerts Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA. 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 
IRK BECK BAN K. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS. = 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURREN 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
pot drawn below 10vl. =e Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
of charge, the custody of D ene and other Securities and 
Valuabies; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 
Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- 

Lette! Credit and Circular Notes issued The BIRK- 
Bree ALMANACK, with full pest free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRUPT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY Chairman. 
INCOME 
A ESTED CAPITAL and RESERV E FUND 
COMPENSATION PAID for 126,000 ACCIDENTS . 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, New Ceneuntena, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


West-end Office: —8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C.; 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seoretary. 


and CO.S Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


£248,000 
£275,000 
£2,500,000 


Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the best: medicine for 
people whose faculties are jaded and whose energies are exhausted 
excessive heat, too much work, or over-indulgence. A few doses of 
Pills always prove a simple, safe, and cooling treatment for all 
stomach and liver A course will set every 
organ ¥ hose action i s impaired, yore every structure w 
is di and te that bi whose 


is tainted Giddi- 

ness, headache, nausea, flatulency, and all o 

yield with surprising certainty and celerity te those 

which lay siege pet these distressing sensations, and carey withou 
Peecant matters 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. 8, BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations, 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART. 


By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH D,D. 


A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, 


By the Rey. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
* Lives of the Saints.’ 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 6s. 6d, Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. ; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional] Matter found in the Vulgate ‘and other Ancient 
Versions; ——— = the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal N: and References; and a General 
Introduction to the ph 


By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
Containing the Narrative of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 


By the Rev. W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 


A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, 6s, 


London: J, 12, Warwick-lane, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE FEBRUARY PART, 


Ready on the 24th, 
Contains— 
TWO SERIAL STORIES, just commenced, viz., 


R E D T 0 W ER S& 


A Serial Story by ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


A LEAL LASS. 


A Serial Story by RICHARD ASH KING. 


A CYMRI COURTSHIP. 


A Story in Three Parts. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &.:— 
HISTORY of FEBRUARY. PARISH BOOKS. 
A PARISIAN BOARDING HOUSE. SUBURBAN MISERIES. 
The HERBALIST. HISTORICAL GOSSIP. 
TOLLECS and AZTECS. CHRONICLES of the ISLE of MAN. 
FROM an OLD CHRONICLE. The SEASIDE in WINTER. 
ORIGIN of PUSS in BOOTS. MIRABEAU, 
METAMORPHOSIS of PANTOMIME. WITHIN an ACE. A Story. 
The TRUE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. POEMS, &c. &ec. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
Can be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, or direct from the Office. 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, including postage for the year, 10s, 10d. 


Post-Office Orders should be directed to Henny Watxer, All the Year Round Office, 26, Weilington- 
street, Strand. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANOIS, Athenwum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, ne, E.C.; and Published by the said 
JOMN C, FRANCIS, at No. 82, Took’ court, Oursitor-street, Chaneery-lane, E.O.—Saturday, February 25, 
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